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r r ments played at once, and now and again a solo 

part would come in,” is almost as wide of the 

6) accalo. | mark. That Henry Purcell was Dean of West- 

minster and composed the “ Messiah” are facts 
hitherto unrecorded by musical historians. 
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gives the following little tale as | bbb 


pesto A 
ssrereyh ya . - i Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
Sg we peop breast! That’s the ‘reason you often see a 


engaged in a lively conversation, two passengers | brass band around the bulldog’s neck. 


only being rather silent, probably fatigued. | 

Some remarks are volunteered by a lady who | bbb 

has been at the opera the evening before,to| AMONG the. many interesting anecdotes of 
hear “Euryanthe.” She has not enjoyed it at Franz Schubert that are well authenticated is 
all, and gives her criticisms with great freedom. | the following, which shows in what necessitous 
“Schroeder,” she says, “is far too old for the | circumstances the great composer was usually 
pat; her singing is becoming unbearable. | placed. Schubert, poor man, was always short of 
Don't you think,” turning to her neighbour, | money, though not always through his own fault. 
“that Schroeder should really retire from the | He once called on Randhartinger and asked him 
stage?” The gentleman replies coldly: | for the loan of fifteen florins to pay the rent of 
“Wouldn’t you prefer to say all that to Madame | his lodgings, in order to avoid being turned out. 
Schroeder herself? -She is ‘sitting opposite to Randhartinger at once gave him the necessary 
you.” An awful pause of course ensues. No- sum, and they both went to the proprietor and 
body comes to the rescue of the embarrassed | paid the fifteen florins. As they passed the 
criti At Jast she summons courage, and | “Graben,” the street where the music publisher 
addresses Madame Schroeder: “I beg -ten Diabelli had his shop, Schubert said: ‘ Dear 
thousand pardons, Madame, but I felt unwell | Benedictus, I would repay you at once if these 
last night and had to go home early, so that I | people here could pay me for my songs; they 
really heard only a ‘small part of the opera, in, have a great many of my compositions, but 
fact that part where you dad least to do. . . . | every time I ask for money they always say 
It is the odious articles in the evening papers | they had too much outlay and too little income 
which have prejudiced. me. . . . That horrid | for my songs. I called twelve times at Diabelli’s, 
Schmieder, who writes such disrespectful | but I have not yet received ohe penny ; but | 
articles about you, must be a very disagreeable, | shall never give them a song again.” He sold 
pedantic creature!” “ Wouldn’t you prefer to | Diabelli the copyright of twelve volumes of his 
say all that to Herr Schmieder himself?” | songs for 800 florins, while on one single song, 
tranquilly replies the préma donna; “he is | “The Wanderer,” Diabelli is said tg have made 
sitting just beside you.” ;a profit of no less than 30;000 florins | 


& & & . bb6 


ITis always pleasant to meet with a modest! “UNCLE, when Sis sings in the choir Sunday 
young man, and an actor too. Mr. Seymour | nights why does she go behind the organ and 
Hicks begs us to state that he does not play a// | taste the tenor’s moustache?” 
the juvenile parts in Mr..and Mrs. Kendal’s | “Oh, don’t bother me, sonny. I suppose they 
company whilst in America. He shares them have to do it,to find out if they’re in tune.” 
with a gifted companion. This comes from | &os 


Mr. Seymour Hicks, not the companion. 5 
rere RICHARD WAGNER, who despised piano play- 
ing, once growled out, “Oh, Weh Maria!” while 
THE following were among the answers to | Liszt was playing his famous étude written for 
questions put at one of the examinations at | the Stuttgart method, “Ave Maria.” 
Trinity College, London. ‘Handel wrote bos 
Boyce’s Juballate and Te Damms,” “ Hemisemi- ca See 
quaver,” or a “ Demisani, is a black note with stem eait,; (aee:- seu staying 
andthree turns.” There is obvious confusion in 
the statement that Italian opera was revived in 
170 by Handel, at the Royal Academy, which 
vas “at the date founded by Sterndale Bennett,” 
and that afterwards “there was a serious division 
ete directors of the Newmarket Opera 
Pid The youth who cannot discriminate 
ween Newmarket and the Haymarket would 
“em to know as much about. sport as about 
ae In composing the overture Lulli “omitted | 
ay and used “a kind of recitative,” and 
he “generally ignored the aria and recita- | 
no rigeests “cramming” on the name Lulli, | The police are looking for the incendiary. 
reply that “Lulli was an Italian, but he | —_It is supposed the people want to present him 


T: Neue Musikzeitung, of Stuttgart, 





Mrs. 
music ?” 
‘ Fangle: “Itis indeed sole stirring. It makes 
; me want to run away.” 

& & & 
“THAT'S it!” exclaimed Mrs. Dodgeson at 
| the concert as the singers came out again in 
| response to an encore, “Make ’em do it over 
again until they get the thing right !” 
i 


AN accordion factory was destroyed by fire 
not long ago. 





Fangle: 








the overture so that several instru- | with a valuable testimonial. . 





Mudicaf loife in 
lo ndon. 
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‘HE first appearance of the great Belgian’ 
violinist, Mons. ¥sayé, at the Crystal 
Palace on March 21 attracted a large 
audience. His fine tone, broad bowing, 
and wonderful technique were all displayed to 
advantage in Wieniawski’s Concerto in D 
No. 2; and later on in the programme, in solos 
by Bach and Saint-Saéns, he achieved further 
success. The novelty of the afternoon was a 
Grieg composition—one indeed of his latest, 
so far as is shown by the’ Opus number. This 
composer has written music to certain scenes 
from Bjérnson’s drama “Olav Trygvason.” 
Bjérnson is a Norwegian writer, whose: clever 
novel, “In God’s Ways,” has recently become 
accessible to’ English readers by means of a 
translation. His above-named drama, or at 
any rate the scenes set to music, deal with the 
reception given to Olaf, a Christian convert, by 
the hardy heathen warriors of the north. The 
scene of action is an ancient Norse temple, 
There is the sacrificer calling on the gods for 
help, and the responses of the men and women : 
then a priestess-prophetess with chorus calling 
for the vengeance of heaven on the apostate 
king ; and lastly, sacred dances, together with 
song. The work is interesting, but the music 
so'closely connected with stage action that one 
could not properly judge of its effect. The soli 
parts were well sunz by Madame Emilv Squire 
and Mr. W. H. Brereton, and the Crystal 
Palace choir displayed considerable energy. 
Madame Squire gave also a pleasing delivery 
of an air from Mozart’s “ Titus,” with clarinet 
obbligato well rendered by Mr. G. A. €linton. 

On March 28 Miss Dora Bright made her 
first appearance at these concerts, and played 
her own pianoforte Concerto in A minor. ‘It is 
in three movements—a well-written Allegro, a 
graceful Intermezzo, and a sparkling Finale. It 
is not a new work, but has already been success- 
fully performed in London. Miss Dora Bright 
was much applauded. Beethoven’s Symphony 
in B flat was played in true “ Manns” fashion, 
Zé. splendidly. The vocalists were Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Norman Salmond. 

On the following Saturday Dr. Mackenzie’s 
“Dream of Jubal” was performed. The selo 
vocalists were Madame Nordica and Mr. Iver 
M‘Kay, and Miss Hannah Jones and Mr, 
Vernon P, Taylor from the Royal Academy of 
Music. Mr. Charles Fry was the reader. This 
able work was carefully rendered and well 
received. 

On April 11 Mr. Frederick Lamond played 
Henselt’s pianoforte Concerto in F minor, a 


“The greatest of all Pianofortes—the Stein- 
way Pianofortes—London and New York.”— 
Apvy. ; 
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work which has been justly described as one of 
the most difficult pieces in the réfertoire of ‘the 
piano. Mr. Lamond played splendidly, and he 
was reccived with unusual enthusiasm. He after- 
wards gave some Liszt solos, was recalled, and 
added a third piece by the same master. The 
programme included Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” 
Symphony. Madame Valda was the vocalist. 

_ At the Popular Concert, March 16, the last 
but one, Miss Fanny Davies was the pianist, 
but, curiously enough, there was no pianoforte 
solo. She took part with Signor Piatti in 
Mendelssohn's vigorous Sonata in D (Op. 58), 
and in Mozart’s graceful Trio in E. Dr. 
Joachim gave Tartini’s “ I Trillo del Diavolo,” 
an old favourite, in splendid style, and for an 
encore Schumann’s “ Abendlied.” Mr. Plunkett 
Green sang Schubert’s “ Litanei,” and Irish 
songs by Dr. Stanford, with much artistic taste 
‘and expression. The programme included 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F minor (Op. 95), and 
Mendelssohn’ was not far wrong when he 
described that one, together with the Quartet in 
F major, as the most thoroughly “ Beethovenish” 
of all Beethoven’s works. On the following 
Saturday there were, as if to make amends, two 
pianists, and two pianoforte solos. A Mdlle. 
Adelina de Lara,a pupilof Madame Schumann’s, 
made an extremely favourable début, and played 
two Chopin pieces, while Mdlle. Eibenschiitz 
gave a vigorous rendering of Liszt’s transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor. Dr. Joachim’s solo was _ Leclair’s 
Sarabande and Tambourin: all these artists 
were encored. The concerted works were 
Mozart’s Quintet for strings in G minor, and 
Beethoven’s E flat Trio (Op. 70, No. 2). 
The vocalist was Miss Marguerite Hall. 
At the concluding concert of the season, on 
Monday, March 23, Brahms’ new Quintet for 
strings (Op. 111) was repeated. This work has 
only to be heard a few more times to become 
popular—so far, at least, as Brahms can become 
popular. A Serenata in D for two violoncellos 
from the pen of Signor Piatti, was admirably 
interpreted by Mr. Whitehouse and the com- 
poser. The music is smooth and florid, and; as 
every one would suppose, effectively written for 
the two instruments. 
Joachim Hungarian Dances were given with 
such skill and ex#rain by Dr. Joachim and Miss 
Fanny Davies, that the audience expressed 
their pleasure by clamouring for a second 
encore ; they asked, and they received. Miss 
Liza Lehmann had much success with a 
graceful song of her own, entitled “ Printemps 
d’Avril.”. The programme and the series 
closed with Schumann’s Quintet in E flat, a 
work which grows in favour each season. The 


concerts will be resumed on Monday, No- 


vember 2. : 

The second concert of the Philharmonic 
Society took place at St. James’s Hall on March 
19. The novelty was a Symphony in G minor 
conducted by the composer, Mr. Charles E. 
Stephens. It is somewhat late in the day to 
discuss Mr. Stephens’ merits ; for many years 
in various departments of musical literature he 
has displayed considerable ability. He has 
won prizes for a string quartet and a part-song ; 
he has had works performed at the Society of 
British Musicians, Crystal Palace, etc., and his 
talents have been generally recognised. The 
symphony is in the usual four movements ; it 
s orthcdox in form, and the writing throughout 
is sound and skilful. Mr. Stephens at the close 


STEINWAY & SONS, Pianoforte Makers, by 
special appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
and Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales.—ADv. 


received quite an ovation. 
wick played Schumann’s Introduction and 
Allegro Appassionato in G (Op. 92) with char- 
acteristic energy, and-with a certain earnestness 
which at once proclaimed him a pupil of 
Madame Schumann’s. In some solos by Men- 
delssohn and Chopin, he further displayed his 
talents as pianist. M. Hollmann’s good tone 
‘and technique were displayed to advantage in 
Max Brudi’s “ Kol Nidrei.” The vocalist was 
Madame Valda, who sang Mendelssohn’s 
“In Felice,’ but was more successful in an 
aria from Rubinstein’s “Demon.” The or- 
chestra, with exception of the symphony, was 
under Mr. Cowen’s careful guidance. 

Messrs. Willy Hess and Hugo Becker com- 
menced a series of three violin and violoncello 
recitals at St. James’s Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, April11. Mr. Hess, Sir Charles Hallé’s 
able leader, played with much effect Vieuxtemps’ 
Fantasia Appassionato, and Mr. H. Becker 
gave a fine performance of a Boccherini-Piatti 
Adagio and Allegro. Mr. Borwick contri- 
buted pianoforte solos, and Miss Fillunger 
songs. The programme included concerted 
works by Beethoven and Schumann. The 
scheme is good and attractive. 

A praiseworthy performance of Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio “St. Paul” was given at the Albert 
Hall on March 11. The choir, under Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s direction, sang magnificently. The prin- 
cipal soloists were Madame Nordica, Madame 
Belle Cole, and Messrs. Ben Davies and Watkin 
Mills, whoall sang in their usualefficient manner. 

A concert arranged by the Musical Instrument 


Grand Hall on Tuesday, April 7. The pro- 
gramme was light and varied, and, judging by 
the enthusiastic applause from the members 
present, was evidently much enjoyed. Mr. W. 
T. Beare had the not very enviable position of 
first on the programme, but sang Poniatowski’s 
“Yeoman’s Wedding Song” with expression. 
Mr. John Beare was most successful in a flute 
solo on “Carmen,” and Mr. Owen was encored 
for his clever humorous song. Mr. Arthur 
Strode was announced to give a “Séance 








Four of the Brahms- | 
| pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall on Wed- 


Magique” in the second part of the programme. 
Madame Frickenhaus gave an interesting 


nesday afternoon, April 15. The most im- 
portant piece in the programme was Brahms’ 
fine but difficult Sonata in F minor. It is one 
of the composer’s early works, and has been 
strangely neglected ; so far as we can remember, 
it has only been given by Mr. Beringer. Madame 
Frickenhaus interpreted the work with great 
taste and feeling, and finished technique. She 
played a number of short pieces by various 
composers with considerable success. Her 
programme included a Fugue “for the right 
hand alone,” by M. Dupont, who wrote it once 
when his left hand was disabled. It is a very 
clever composition, and was brilliantly played 
by the concert-giver. There was a good and 
appreciative audience. s 

Gounod’s “ Mors et Vita” was performed 
at the Albert Hall on Wednesday night, April 
15. Mr. Barnby’s choir sang magnificently. 
The soloists were Madame Albani, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, and Messrs. Lloyd ‘and Watkin Mills. 
There was a large audience. 





Ar the eleventh Silesian Music Festival to be held 
this summer, conducted for: the first time by Dr. 
Willner, the following works will be included in the 
programme, viz. Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica” symphony, 
Haydn’s ‘‘ Seasons,” a cantata by Bach, portions 
from Schumann's ‘‘Faust” and from Wagner's 
‘¢ Parsifal,” as well as a concert overture by the late 





conductor of these festivals, Ludwig Deppe. 


Mr. Leonard Bor- 


Trades Association was given at the Midland. 
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AGNER'S “ Ring of the Nibelung” con. 
sists of four music-dramas. The first 
is “ The Rhinegold,” and in it we learn 
how the daughters of the Rhine watch 

in vain over the gold which Alberich, renouncing 
love, seizes. He is one of the Nibelungs, those 
mysterious dwellers in Nibelheim, and out of 
the gold he forms a ring which makes him all. 
powerful. Wotan, however, obtains this ring by 
strategy, and then Alberich utters his famous 
curse on the ring : it is to bring misfortune on 


| all who possess it. Wotan gives it to two giants: 


at once the curse takes effect, and the one slays 
the other. Fafner, the murderer, retires to a 
cave in a forest, where he guards the ring and 
other treasures, including the famous tar. 
helmet, which enabled the wearer to assume any 
shape and also to become invisible. Siegfried, 
son of Siegmund and Sieglinde, is the hero, who 
ultimately slays this dragon. He, while yet a 
babe, loses his parents, and is reared bya 
dwarf, Mime, in the very forest in which Fafner 
guards the ring and treasures. Mime, a Nibe- 
lung, hopes by Siegfried’s help to slay the 
monster, and himself gain possession of the 
famous spoil. The story of the rape of the gold 
and of the giants is told in “The Rhinegold.” 
In “The Valkyr,” the second of the four music- 
dramas, we learn the history of Siegmund and 
Sieglinde, the ill-fated parents of Siegfried. 

This is not the moment to explain in detail 
or to discuss Wagner’s system of representative 
themes, but we would remind our readers that 
though these music- dramas may be enjoyed 
without an exact knowledge of the names and 
character of these themes, a fuller acquaint: 
ance with them adds to the enjoyment. There 
is no reason why a music-drama of Wagner's 
should not be analysed just as much as a sonata 
or symphony of Beethoven’s. Again, in this 
attempt to describe the drama “ Siegfried,’ we 
shall only refer to sorne of the most character- 
istic themes. A summary of the story anda 
sketch of the music may perhaps be read with 
interest by some who may hear the music-drama 
for the first time when given, as expected, 
by Mr. Augustus Harris during his present 
season of Italian Opera at Covent Garden. 

In the orchestral introduction, themes con- 
nected with the Nibelungs are prominent ; and 
of these the principal one with characteristic 
rhythm is as follows :— 


ee 


Towards the close is heard the famous sword 
motive— 


4 = 


In the opening scene, Mime is before a forge 
in a cave trying to shape a sword : he 1s mur 
muring at the feebleness of his every effort; for 
the youth Siegfried breaks his blades as soon as 
they are made. Soon Siegfried enters, clad in 
wild forest costume, and with his silver hom 
slung to his waist ; he is leading a young bear 
by a rope, and Mime is in terror until the rope 
is loosened and the animal driven back into the 
forest. A theme expressive of Siegfried’s fearless 

















spirit commences thus— 
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It has a “ Polyphemus” swing poy it, 
quoted as it is much used, and el 
developed in this first act. Siegfried plies Mime 


and it is 
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Ee 
dosely with questions, till at last the former 
learns with satisfaction that Mime, whom he 
hates, is not his father. Mime tells’ him ‘how 
Sieglinde died while giving birth to him, and 
how, according to her dying wish, he was called 
Siegfried. His father was slain, and Mime 
sses his broken sword. Siegfried, threaten- 
ing that very day to weld the pieces together, 
rushes away into the wood. 

Anoticeable feature of this scene is the con- 
trast between the cringing character of the music 
of the crafty Mime, and the-kealthy, impetuous 
music which accompanies Siegfried’s words and 
actions, ey x 2 
The next scene describes the interview. be- 
tween the wanderer and Mime; and. it, -has 
teen criticised as faulty, insomuch as it delays 
the dramatic action,. But)Wagner, feeling 
probably that his. four musical dramas' would 
not always be given successively as parts of a 
whole, seems to us to, have introduced this next 
scene to put the audience au courant of. events 
comected with “The Rhinegold” and “The 
Valkyr.” But whatever \dramatic fault there 
may be, the music is of the highest interest. 
Alter Siegfried has disappeared, Mime crouches 
down despairingly on his stool, when suddenly 
the god Wotan, disguised as a wanderer, 
appears at the entrance of the cave. His ap- 
proach is announced in the orchestra by means 
of stately chords, to which succeeds a phrase 


sequential in form connected with Wotan, and | 


which returns now and again as the god answers 
various questions. For Wotan wagers his head 
that he will give correct answers to any three 
questions which may be put to him by the 
dwarf, This question asking and answering 
isa familiar feature of old Scandinavian sagas. 
Mime’s questions concerning the rate of the 
Nibelungs, that of the giants, and that of the 
gods, are correctly answered, The order of 
things is then reversed, and the wanderer puts 
thee questions to Mime, ‘the first concerning 
the race of the Walsungs, and the second con- 
cening Siegmund’s sword; but to, the third, 
“Who can weld its fragments?” Mime returns 
noanswer, and then he learns from the lips of 
the wanderer that only he who has never 
known fear can accomplish this. During this 
sene, in which by «means of the. various 
questions on both sides the whole story of the 
sld—of Alberich who stole it, of the giants 
who received it, of Wotan and his favourite 
Walsung race, down to Siegfried—is passed in 
review. Naturally, a number of representative 
themes are heard as the tale is unfolded. Of 
these the majestic “ Walhalla” stands out pro- 


minently, and the noble one typical of the hero 
of the drama—- 


Sa 


Ina scene like this one, the listener, not 
8) away by rapid and intense action, can 
ord to study Wagner the musician. The 
pponents of his system cry out about the 
monotony of repeating .over. and over certain 
cat : they speak of his music .as if it were 
Bis tom the head. Merely to assert that it is 
a oan and notall from the head 
Mit Serve but little purpose. But let any one 
the larise himself with the leading themes, and 
mode in which they are presented, and then 
fe his intellect is no longer occupied in 
"ing the music we fancy. he will perceive 
aly Benius could thus have welded together 
tpiorg themes. Until some such trial has 
Tas” no one should dogmatise about, 








B . ‘ 

ut to return from this digression. After the 
vanished, Mime, terrified, sees 
S and will-o’-the-wisps. .Sieg- 


vanderer has 
icketing flame 


a 


. 
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} him that hehas still to.learn what fear is, and 


published with pianoforte accompaniment by 
Ashdown) ; Sonata for violin and piano (played 
again a few weeks. ago at a concert of the 
Musical Artists’ Society); several songs and 


fried now returns, and the cunning dwarf tells | 


speaks of the. forest; with its mysterious sights 
and sounds. He tells of the dragon Fafner, 
and then Siegfried, all aglow with the prospect | other pieces. 

of slaying the dragon, inquires whether the Four years after his admission, as a lad, to 
sword is-ready. Mime acknowledges that he) the.Royal Academy; Mr.; Macpherson was 
has failed. to, do this. Lastly, we have the } appointed ‘sub-professor of harmony and com- 
famous scene of the forging of the sword by position, at the commencement of the Lent 
Siegfried. ‘The music, with itsirealistic descrip- | term in 1884 ; and in the same year hé' won the 
tion in the orchestra of the glowing forge-fire, ‘Charles Lucas” silver medal‘for the comp@si- 
with the weird sounds of the Nibelung and | tion of the first movement of a pianoforte 
Dragon themes, with Siegfried’s inspiriting | sonata.° 

outbursts of song, is a marvel of construction | - In March 1885, at twenty years of age, Mr. 
and inspiration. At last the task is accom- | Macpherson was appointed conductor of the 
plished: the sword is ready, and Siegfried now Westminster Orchestral Society, which has made 
smites it on the anvil, which falls.to pieces.with remarkable progress into public notice during the 
a crash. The young hero waves his? sword last six years, especially by the production of 
(here Siegfried’s:horn-call.and the sword ‘motive | many excellent works of native origin. In the 
are heard. in combination in the orchestra) in | same‘year he-became organist and choirmaster 


the air, and the curtain falls. This description | 
of the first act is but-a brief outline, but, for the | 
present aim, it is hoped sufficient. 


"(To be continued.) 





GRarfeo Stewart | 


Macperdon. | 
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E present to our readers this month the 
portrait of a young musician who is 

« steadily rising into note as pianist, 
professor, conductor, and composer. 

His name has often appeared in our columns 
as conductor of the Westminster Orchestral 
Society and the Streatham Choral Society ; 
and the Christmas number of 1889 contained a 
group of six of his songs, the words by Robert 
Burns ; some of these have been sung by Mr. 


| Edward Lloyd, who much admires them. Mr. 


Macpherson was born at Liverpool on March 
29, 1865, but his name gives a decided indica- 
tion of his Scottish extraction; he is also a 
Londoner, having lived in the suburbs since he 
was a year old, and received his education at 
the City of London School. His musical career 
arose from his gaining the Sterndale Bennett 
open scholarship, through which he entered the 
Royal Academy of Music ; at this time he was 
in his sixteenth year. Here he was placed 
under Mr. Walter Macfarren for pianoforte, 
and under Mr. R. B. Addison for harmony ; 
after a few months becoming the pupil of 
Sir George Macfarren for this latter subject. | 
Later on he added the study of the violin | 


} 


Church, Streatham Common; and, 


of 
re‘afterwards, founded the Streatham 





o 





| Chor }Society, which now numbers about 120 


activé andi7o or 80 honorary members, and has 
givettiperformances, mahy with full, professional 
orchestral accompaniment, of such works as 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Elijah” and “Hymn of Praise,” 
Bennett’s ““May Queen” and “Woman of 
Samaria,” Macfarren’s ‘“‘ May-day,” Stanford’s 
Revenge,” and has now in active prepara- 
tion Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s “ Rose of Sharon.” 
During 1886, his last year of studentship at the 
Royal Academy of Music, Mr. Macpherson held 
the Potter Exhibition, and, on cofpleting his 


| course, was appointed assistant professor of har- 


mony and composition, advancing to the rank 
of full professor at the commencement of 1889. 
Mr. Macpherson’s remarkable ability and 
untiring zeal, pleasant manners, and kindly 
nature, have materially assisted his progress, 
and have greatly endeared him to appreciative 
pupils and a large circle of friends. Among 
his recent compositions may be mentioned a 
| particularly melodious and graceful ‘“ Bar- 
carolle” in G, fur pianoforte, published by 
Ashdown; the six songs of Burns above 
mentioned, published by Joseph Williams; a 
Symphony in C produced at a Westminster 
Orchestral Concert; an orchestral Ballade, 
which was played under the composer’s direc- 
tion at one of Mr. Stockley’s orchestral con- 
certs at Birmingham last February ; a morning 
service for male voices, composed at the request 
of Sir John Stainer, and performed recently at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Four part-songs for S. A. 
T. B. are now in course of publication by Mr. 
Joseph Williams, There are other songs in 
MS. awaiting performance, as well as the 
beautiful song we give in our current supple- 
ment ; and a Festal Overture is in progress. 
Mr. Macpherson’s songs ought to be eagerly 








with Mr. W. Frye Parker, and the organ with | sought after, as they are most enjoyable speci- 
Mr. W. G, Wood. Mr. Macpherson has the | mens of the modern school of music, being not 
musician’s hand as well as brain; and these | only distinctly original, but welcome ‘to singer 
gifts are not always bestowed by nature together. and audience. We wish such songs were 
His touch upon the pianoforte is excellent. oftener to be met with; his orchestral works 
While at the Royal Academy, Mr. Macpherson | also show breadth and vigour. We prophesy 
devoted much time to composition, and in 1882 | that the coming years will make Mr. Mac- 
he gained the Balfe scholarship forexcellence pherson famous in the beloved art he so 
in this branch of the art, and was re-elected to | worthily adorns. M.S. W. 
the same in 1883. His first orchestral work 
was a concertstiick for pianoforte and or- 
chestra; it was. produced at an Academy 
Concert in St. James’s Hall in December 1882, | aoe Ont ; f 

himself playing the pianoforte solo. At suc: | a in.,-ncarecky. -s¢atible,, but: sepoesling: $9: the 
eodibi ,cosicetts :wene ‘performeell:(Hombings | MU%%. Jrvrnels, Sop, sheoriptions,: tomanis , the 
. B co h P ge | proposed. memorial of Signor Bottesini only amount 
for small orchestra ; Ave Maria” for soprano | to a few hundred francs, while the instrument on 
solo and: orchestra; Serenade for full or- | which the celebrated virtuoso played is offered for 
chestra ; two Sonatas for pianoforte; a set of | saic. Here“are further proofs of the decadence of 
orchestral variations on an original theme; musical feeling in thé country which for a long period 
duet for-soprane and tenor, with orchestral | was rightly regarded’ as the centre ‘of activity ‘as 
accompaniment; “Rosy Childhood” (since | regards the art. ‘ Totten t 
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andmadters of tRe SrifioR Army, 


I. GRarfes Godfrey, RA. Mus. Roya’ Horde Guards. 


N connection with military music, no name 
is more familiar than that of Godfrey. 
Charles Godfrey, the founder of the 
family, was born no less than Io1 years 


} 


ago---when Haydn and Mozart and Beethoven | 
were living, and when the last-named had as 
yet written none of the great works, which 


have immortalised his name. For no less than 
half a century did this same Charles Godfrey 
fill the post of bandmaster to the Coldstream 
Guards, and when he died, honoured and 
respected, he left three sons to shed further 
lustre on the family name. Of these three, 
the eldest is Daniel, who has been bandmaster 
of the Grenadier Guards for over thirty years, 
and whose popularity is a matter of history. 





BANDMASTER OF THE SCOTS GUARDS AT THE AGE OF 20. 


From a tainting kindly lent by C. Godprey. 


The second, Adolphus Frederick, who succeeded 
his father as bandmaster of the Coldstream 
Guards, and died in 1882. The third, Charles, 
the subject of the present notice, like his two 
brothers, studied at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and speaks with pride as having been 
a pupil of the late Sir George Alexander 
Macfarren. The sons may be legitimately 
proud of the positions which they have, won, 
and of the popularity which they have achieved; 
but they must surely feel how much they owe to 
the influence and example of their father, and 
to the sound musical training of the Academy, 
Charles Godfrey is now Fellow and Associate of 
that institution. The story of his life up to the 
present affords another proof of the fact that 
history repeats itself. Like his father, he is 
climbing the ladder of fame; the first rung 
was touched in 1859, when at the early age of 
twenty he became bandmaster to the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, and, ten years later, he was 





es 


appointed to a similar post in the Royal Horse 
Guards. 

Among thé means for spreading abroad a 
knowledge of the works of the great masters, 
full justice is perhaps not always done to 
military bands. In large cities like our metro- 
polis, we have our Popular Concerts, our 
Philharmonic, Manns, Richter Orchestral Con- 
certs, our Opera seasons ; but, after all, what is 
the success which any work is able to obtain at 
any one of these—a work repeated, say, three, 
four, five, or even ten anda dozen times— 
compared with the success of a piece played 


by military bands not only throughout the | 


length and breadth of the land, but in our dis 


tant colonies—and the music is not only played . 


BANDMASTER OF THE ROYAL 


over and over again, but presented in a showy 
_and attractive manner. It is in the preparation 
| and adaptation of these operatic and other 


classical selections for the military bands that | and 


the practical knowledge and skill of the band- 
master is made prominent, and it is to this 
branch of the musical art that Charles Godfrey 
has devoted his principal time and attention. 
There are his “Reminiscences of Handel,” 
his “Souvenir de Mozart,” his selections from 


Verdi’s “Otello,” Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe,” Mozart’s | 


“Il Seraglio,” his Spohr, “ Faust” and 
“‘ Jessonda” selections, a Grand Selection from 
Boito’s “ Mefistofele,” the “ Ruy Blas” Overtme 
of Mendelssohn, and Wagner's “ Flying Dutch- 
man”—only to mention a few. We have given 
| here arrangements by Charles Godfrey, but in 


connection with the above argument that mili- | 


tary bands have far-reaching influence, we may 
state that in the catalogues of military band 
music are to be found arrangements:.of sym- 


» HORSE GUARDS AT THE AGE OF 50. 


From a photo. by Maclure, Macdonald, & Co., Glasgow. 
































phonies by Haydn and Beethoven, and selec. 
tions from operas by Spohr, Gounod, W; 
etc. Godfrey’s arrangement of Balfe’s Over. 
ture to the “Bohemian Girl” is somewhat of 
a curiosity; the music is not that which is 
heard’ in this country, but a specially’ written 
overture written by the composer for the per. 
formance of his work in Vienna. 

We have spoken of some of Charles Go. 
frey’s honours. We ought to add that he js 
‘‘ Military Professor,” both at the Royal Col. 
lege and Guildhall School of Music, and tha 
he has just been appointed editor of §, 4 
Chappell’s Army Military Band Journal 
Compliments, too, from Her Majesty’ the 
Queen, and presents from their Royal High. 


| 


| 


nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, at 
treasured by the successful bandmaster: th 
| were presented to him in person by the donos 
testify to the esteem and appreciation # 
which he is held by these august personages 
The first portrait represents him at the ag¢@ 
twenty, in his Scots Fusiliers Guards costly 
| the second has only been taken recently, a 
shows him in his costume as bandmaster d 
_ Royal Horse Guards. 
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, omitted to acknowledge in last 
| this interesting article was obtai 


hy . 
| journal, Discovery. 


ok O* 4 
| Weser’s beautiful opera “Oberon” bis 
| revived in- Dresden. It was first produced in 
| at Covent Garden Theatre, April adi 18 
| Leipsic, December 23, 1826. 
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We propose to publish in our Music Supplement | 
ach month, for our young readers, a@ short piece by | 
me me of the great masters, with explanatory | 
remarks, which we hope may help them to understand | 
ani practise with pleasure the beautiful works which 
hae interested and delighted generations of earnest | 
students, 

ERY few young players kriow how to 

| practise—how to make the best use of 

the hour or two hours a day which they 

can devote to the piano. Yet even with 

but one or two hours’ work daily, if the time be 

used to the best advantage, great progress may | 
be made. The student who is in earnest over 
his work, and who knows how to make the best 
use of his time, will of course improve much 

more rapidly than the “ easy-going” young idler | 

who merely wishes to get through his hour of ' 

so-called practice in the least tiresome way. 

But many young people are very anxious to | 
make progress and to play well, and yet from 
various causes do not know how to practise! 
They will say, for instance, “I have played this 
page over twenty times, and it will not come 
right !” or, “I spent a long time over this piece, 
and really I think I have made it worse instead 
of better !”” 

Of course the thing will not “come right” 
unless the player understands. how it ought to 
sound, and will take the trouble to practise it 
wry slowly, until he can make it “ come right.” 
Certainly, if one plays a passage incorrectly, it 
will gradually become worse instead of better, 
the oftener it is played. 
of itself. | 

When a young player can practise well, he is. | 





| 
| 


| employed each time. 


It will not come right | 


| Magazine are a Courante and an Air from 


= ; Handel's 14th Suite. 
H oud fo wr ael ide. A Courante is an old dance measure, often 


found in the Suites, or sets of pieces, by old 
masters of the last century, such as Corelli, 


| Handel, Bach, etc. It is written in triple time, | 


and for the most part in equal notes, and 
ought to be played allegretto, and: very 
smoothly and flowingly, as the name indi- 
cates. 

Practise each hand by itself, and very 


/ smoothly, giving a slight accent to the first 
| note in each bar. 


At bars 4, 6, etc, and 
indeed wherever there is an ascending series 
of notes, a slight crescendo is advisable. The 
Mordente (German, Schneller), (a) as this orna- 


_ment is generally called in England, must be 
| very easily played, the first finger on D, the 


third on E, and lastly the second, which takes 


the accent, on D again, the first finger being: 


quickly drawn off the note, out of the way of 
the other fingers. This ornament occurs eight 
times in the Courante, at bars 1, 10, 18, 37, 48, 
73, 82, and 99, and the same fingers are 
The only. other orna- 
ment used is the short trill (4) at bars 11, 25, 
35> 55, 63, 72, 89, and 97. This ought to be, as 
marked at bar 11, played thus, A, B, A, B, A, 


B, A, the last A representing the value of the | 


dot, and tkerefore being struck with the last 
crotchet in the left hand. At the concluding 
bar of the first strain we have marked a silent 


| change of fingers, to prepare for the final 


chord. 


The left hand must be played boldly, and , 
each note must be held down its full value. | 


The sostenuto marks at bars 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., are 
to be understood wherever a corresponding 
passage occurs. 

In the “Air,” which is, curiously enough, 
marked Zresto, the fingers of the right hand 
must be held perfectly loose, (of course each 


onthe high road to: excellence, if he have not hand is to be practised separately,) and the 


already attained thereunto. | 
A fewhints on how to practise, therefore, may | 


principal idea in the mind of the ‘player must 
be, not so much variety of tone as perfect 





Royal dtafian 
Opera. 


omcumientl OP Sesabicin 


R. AUGUSTUS HARRIS opened his 
season at Covent Garden on Mon- 
day night, 6th April, with Gluck’s 
“Orfeo.” It was the custom some 

years ago to abuse Wagner, and run down .}is 
aperas; but times have changed.. No abuse 
| was. launched. at the head of Gluck; he was 
‘simply neglected. Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli last 
year, however, startled the operatic world by her 
fine dramatic acting, and noble singing in the 
part of Orfeo, and so Mr. Harris decided, and 
wisely, to make this opera his first attraction. 
Mdlle. Giulia. Ravogli repeated her success, 
and was received with enthusiasm. Her sister 
took, as before, the part of Euridice with fair 
success, and Mdlle. Bauermeister. was efficient 
as Amore, Signor Mancinelli conducted. 
On the following evening “ Faust” was per- 
_ formed with a new prima donna as the Mar- 
,guerite. Miss Eames has already gained a 
brilliant-reputation in Paris, and with her very 
clear, sympathetic and well-trained voice, this 
is not to be wondered at. She sang the 
“Thule” ballad, and the “Jewel” song with 
| immense success, and was also heard to great 
advantage in the concerted music. Her facial 
action lacks life, but this. may come with ex- 
perience. Signor Perotti wa$ sentimental as 
Faust, and at times his intonation was im- 
| perfect. M. Maurel gave. a vivid. impersona- 
tion of Mephistopheles. Mdlle. Giercia, a new 
Siebel, was fidgety in her acting. Signor Ceste 
took the part of Valentino at short notice for 
M. Devoyod. J 
“Carmen” was given on the following Thurs- 
day, and naturally there was great curiosity 
to see MdJle, Giulia Ravogli in the part of 
Carmen. To play Orfeo and Carmen are 


help on some discouraged one among our young | equality. A slight crescendo and diminuendo two very different things ; in fact, it would be 
readers. We hope to make our remarks very here and there will certainly have a good | difficult to imagine two 7é/es more opposed to 
asily understood, and shall give but a very few | effect, and all the quavers must be slightly | each other.. She was pretty sure to sing the 
rules, | accented, as well as the first and ninth semi- | music well, and in that respect scored a suc- 


1. Of course you must know in what key your | quavers in each bar. 


piece is, and in what time. 


The trill at. bar 6 ought to be played 


| cess. But in her delineation of the part of the 
‘reckless gipsy, who gives herself up to, the 


2. Count very carefully and steadily. Do not | like the Mordente (a) in the Courante; those | whim of the hour, and never looks at life 
make one beat long and another short, but try | at bars 8, 12, and 20 like the short trill (4). 


‘ocount as regularly as a pendulum swings. 


The left hand part does not call for any 


| seriously, Mdlle. Ravogli did not seem suffi- 
' ciently lively and agaganfe. Later on, however, 


3. Play very slowly,—so slowly that you can- special notice; it must be very smoothly and | she may show more spirit. As it is, she im- 
not make a mistake. And play the difficult or equally played, with only a very slight stress | proved as she went on ; the last acts were more 
troublesome passages much oftener than the ‘at the accented parts of each bar. The 


tasy ones, 


| satisfactory than the first. The Don José was 


| fingering at bars 3, 41, etc., of the Courante, and | represented by M. Lubert from the Paris Opéra- 


+ Attend very carefully to the fingering, as | 10, 12, 13, and 14 of the Air, is purposely given, | Comique: some of his singing was good, but 
although it seems at first to make the notes so that the passage from the first finger to ; his acting, here and there, extravagant. Mr. 


more difficult, in reality you will very soon find | the fourth may be smoothly made. 


that the fingering makes them easier to find thumb ought to s/f from the one note to the 
and to play, as the successivé notes lie under | other. 


the fingers marked for them in most cases. 


The changes of key are those to which every 


The | F. H. Celli as the Escamillo, took the part at 
' extremely short notice, and therefore all allow- 
_amce must be made for any shortcomings. 
| Mdlle. Agnes Jansen made a first stage appear- . 


5 Play the passages with each hand separ- | student is accustomed. In both pieces the first | ance as Mercedés and sang charmingly : Malle. 
ely before you try to put them together, but | part ends on the fifth above the key note, having | Bauermeister was the Frasquita. Madlle. Sofia 


Separate practice, 


lime, increase the speed if necessary, and pay 


” ul to the composer of a piece to 
MY 00 attention to his directions, as it would 


* 0 your teacher, if you should refuse to listen | on the 3rd ult. at Buc 
full concert grand pianoforte; by command of Her old ré/e of Telramund. 
Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany. | conducted with much energy. 


the words addressed to you by. him. 
works chosen for study in this month’s 





.& After you can play the notes pretty well in | reached. 
: | Two metronome marks are given. The first | 

attention to any directions the. composer | is not to be exceeded until the player can go | and acted splendidly. But there were other 
may have given, either in the way of /egato or | through the whole piece perfectly. The second | attractions. Miss Eames took the ré/e of Elsa, 
poe marks, accents, rests, crescendos and | is the tempo which we consider suitable for a and sang with much taste and charm, but the 
wunuendos, expression marks, etc. It is as | “finished performance.” 


| 
MADAME Dory BURMEISTER-PETERSEN played 
ham Palace on a Bechstein | 





to not be surprised if you still find it difficult to | modulated into the key of D. In the Courante | Ravogli took the part of Michaela, and deserves 
play them together the first time you try. | the key then changes to E-‘minor and B minor | moderate praise. Mr. Randegger conducted. 
Probably it would be impossible to play the | (see the trills at bars 17 and 25 of the second 


treble and the bass correctly, together, wzthout | part). Thence it modulates to D major, and 
| at bar 35 the original key of G is again | de Reszké, the one as Lohengrin, the other as 
| the King, will perbaps sufficiently account for 


On Saturday evening “ Lohengrin” was per- 
formed, and the renirée of the two brothers 


the crowded state of the theatre. They sang 


part was new to her, and she could not do her- 
self full justice. Mdlle. G. Ravogli wasa grand 
Ortrude: she sang well, and acted with great 
dignity. M. Maurel was quite at home in his 
Signor Mancinelli 
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F all the concerts given during the 
season in London, those of the Crystal 
Palace are perhaps the most remark- | 
able for the comprehensive character | 
of the programmes. At the Popular Concerts | 
old rather than new masters have the prefer- 
ence; and at the Richter Concerts,* although | 
the names of various composers are to be, 
found, special emphasis is laid on Beethoven | 
and Wagner. The Philharmonic Concerts, and | 
those which Mr. Henschel so earnestly sought 
to establish, resemble the Crystal Palace more | 
closely. The former, however, are compara- 
tively few in number ; and the latter—owing to | 
the indifference of the public—have ceased to 
exist. Sydenham, in truth, is scarcely London, 
and it is surprising that our great metropolis 
should not have concerts similar to those of the 
Crystal Palace, and lasting throughout the whole 
year. However, if Mr. Manns will not come to 
London, music-lovers must go to Mr. Manns; 
and despite the somewhat long journey, and 
despite snow and ice, rain and wind, many 
gladly do make the pilgrimage. 

We have been speaking generally of the 
Crystal Palace, Concerts such as they have 
been during many years; but we should like 
to take a glance at the season just elapsed 
(October 11, 1890, to April 1891), and see what 
has been done. And first in the department of 
the symphony: one has been heard at fifteen 
out of the twenty concerts. Of course there 
are many musical enthusiasts who swear by one 
master, and would have all Beethoven, and 
nothing but Beethoven. Mr. Manns knows 
well the important position of this composer, 
and in performing five of his symphonies 
proved himself just and even generous. The 
Symphony in C (No. 1) might perhaps have 
made way for something of greater importance ; 
but after all it is well that musicians should be 
reminded from time to time (the symphony in 
question had not been given for many years) of 
the modest beginning of the mighty master. 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, Schubert, Berlioz, and 
Brahms were each represented by one ; but to 
Schumann, a special favourite of the Palace 
habitués, was accorded double honour, for his 
two Symphonies in E flat and D minor were 
given. Before dismissing orchestral music we 
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may note three special events of the season: 
first, the performance of the Mendelssohn violin 
concerto: by Lady Hallé, of the Beethoven 
concerto by Dr. Joachim, and of a Wieniawski 
concerto by Mons. Ysayé. 

Pianism is a strong point at the Palace ; and 
here, whether in the matter of composition or 
executant, the only difficulty is the wealth of 
material. Mons. Paderewski and Mr. Leonard 
Borwick made first appearances,—the one in 
Schumann’s concerto, the other in one by 
Saint-Saéns ; and both made a second appear- 
ance. Miss Fanny Davies, our well-known 
English pianist, particularly distinguished her- 
self in Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto. 
Further might be mentioned Messrs. Staven- 
hagen, Marmaduke Barton, and Frederick 
Lamond ; but we wish specially to call atten- 
tion to three ladies who appeared here for the 
first time. The first is Madame Burmeister- 
Petersen, court pianist to the Duke of Coburg 
and Gotha, who played last March. She has 
been heard a good deal in Germany and in 
America. She was a pupil of Franz Liszt’s. 
While studying under that famous master she 
made the acquaintance of Herr Richard Bur- 
meister. The two actually paid a visit to 
London nine years ago, when they gave a 
concert at the Steinway Hall, in which Liszt’s 
music very naturally occupied a large place in 
the programme. Madame Burmeister appeared 
at the Palace as exponent of her husband’s con- 
certo, a-work composed in Baltimore some two 
years ago. Herr Burmeister is principal pro- 
fessor at the Peabody Conservatory in that 
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city. Since this Palace performance, Madame 
Petersen received a command to appear at 
Windsor ; and we believe that she intends to 
give us a further display of her talents at a 
pianoforte recital later in the season. 

The second lady is Miss Dora Bright, who 
was a student at the Royal Academy of Music; 
and the goodly number of distinctions which 
she won at that institution speaks loudly in 
favour of her ability and of her perseverance. 
She gained the Lady Goldsmid Scholarship 
and the Sterndale Bennett Prize for piano, also 
the Potter Exhibition and the Charles Lucas 
Silver Medal for composition. This lady, how. 
ever, has not rested on her laurels, but has 
devoted herself seriously to composition. She 
has written two concertos: the one played at 
these Palace Concerts, and also in London at 
an Academy Concert, and, we believe, at one of 
the “Promenade ;” and a second in fantasia 
form. She has also producéd chamber works, 
variations and fugue for orchestra; and we 
understand that at the present moment she is 
at work on a suite for full orchestra. It can- 
not be said that English music is popular 
in Germany, yet Miss Bright’s first concerto 
has met with a very favourable reception there. 

The third lady is Miss Ilona Eibenschiitz 
At present her history is a short though, we are 
happy to say, a successful one. When quite 
young she came out as a prodigy, but was 
wisely soon removed from the public platform, 
and placed under the care and able guidance 
of Madame Schumann. Her début this season 
at the Popular Concerts at-once brought her 
into favour, although nervousness at her first 
appearance stood somewhat in her way; but 
she has since displayed high ability, and won 
much success. She is still young, and wil 
doubtless soon take a high place as pianist. 

In the matter of novelties Mr. 
shown considerable discretion. Alexander the 
Gréat is said to have wept at the thought of 
having no more worlds to conquer; and , 
would almost seem as if Mr. Manns 
weep at having no more works to produce nace. 
Those days of excitement when the Schubert 
symphonies were discovered, when the . 
works were revived, are over, and now there 1s 
a dearth of good novelties. He has neverthe 
less given us ‘several of interest, such @ 
Paderewski concerto, Dr. Parry's new 
the Grieg Olav Trygvason music, ete. Spi 
forbids ‘us saying more. Of matter, sil 


plenty remains; for nothing has been 
about other orchestral works, nor : 
and their songs. For these we mst #¥ 
another opportunity. i 
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Among the above portraits:is that of a rising 
atist, who as yet has not actually appeared at 
ihe Crystal Palace, “but will probably do so 
pefore long. Mr. Dawson, we understand, is a 
utive of Leeds, and owes his training prin- 
cpally to his father. Anyhow, his studies as a 
pianist have been made in this country. Mr. 
Dawson made his appearance last December at 


one of Sir Charles Hallé’s orchestral concerts, | t 
| career of four years only in Italy, Russia, 


and there, in some compositions by Chopin and 
sill more modern composers, he quite electrified 
his audience—his playing, indeed, is said to 


have been extremely brilliant, and his reception 


insually enthusiastic. Sir Charles Hallé may 
ie congratulated on having discovered an 
English pianist who promises to be an orna- 
ment to his country. Mr. Dawson played on 
Saturday afternoon at Messrs. Willy Hess and 
Mr. Hugo Becker’s second concert, April 18, 
atSt.James’s Hall. This, we believe, was his 
frst public appearance. in London; he had 
previously taken part in a concert given by 
Her Remenyi at Colonel North’s, Eltham. 
Mr. Dawson, at St. James’s Hall, played 
Chopin’s Andante Spianato and _ Polo- 
maise'in E flat, with character, decision, 
and great brilliancy. He was recalled at 
the close. 





Gounod. on 


Mozart, 


mmm O'S 


N more interesting or valuable criticism 





of a great musical..work than M. 

Gounod's articles on Mozart’s ‘‘ Don 

Juan” has ever been published. 
“The opera of ‘ Don Juan,’” says Gounod in 
his preface, “has exercised”on all my life the 
influence of a revelation ; it hasbeen and it 
remains for me a sort of incarnation of 
musical and dramatic impeccability, I re- 
gad it as a work without blemish, of uninter- 
uittent periection ; and my commentary is but 
the humble testimony of veneration and grati- 
tude for the genius to whom I am indebted for 
te purestand most constant joys of my.musical 
if.” In an appendix M. Gounod deals in 
ageneral way with the execution of Mozart’s 
music, and thereupon addresses a few wotds 


Metaura Oorriceffi. 


— 0 —_— 


BOVE the crowd of stars that rise on the 
London musical: world every season 
will shine the beautiful and gifted 





violiniste, Torricelli. A brief artistic 


| Germany, and America has delayed the appear- 
| ance of this admirable artiste ; but as wherever 
| she goes she seems to attract laurels and gold, 
| it is hardly to be wondered at that she has been 
profitably detained elsewhere, and that her fame 
| and her person reach London simultaneously. 
Metaura was born at Fossombrond in the 
country of Ottaviano Petrucci. She is of 
patrician rank—a fact which announces itself 
in her retiring, modest, but wholly self- possessed 
manner. Her grandfather was the celebrated 
Torricelli, the Dante commentator, and her 
great-grandfather the still more remarkable 
| physician Torricelli, who made himself famous 








patroness Queen Marguerite with an honorarium 
of £65. Royal fees seldom run so high as 
that in England, where the honour of appearing 
at Court is supposed to be worth more than 
money, Mme, Torricelli comes over here with 
introductions from the Queen of Italy and the. 
highest Italian nobles, and she will doubf- 
less be a prime favourite in all fashionable 
houses that can afford her fee, as well as at 
such first-class concerts as, considering her late 
arrival, may still be open to her. She is excel- 
lent in all styles. Her phrasing has great 
breadth; her tone .is pure and round; her 
execution faultless ; and, whilst leaning to the 
severe school, she has all the Italian fire and 
brilliancy of the sunny south. Her répertoire is 
very varied and extensive—-a noteworthy quality 
in an age where vocalists and soloists content 
themselves with singing or playing a few things 
over and over again until you can name their 
pieces whenever they appear, even without the 
assistance of a programme. Mme. Metaura Tor- 
ricelli's married name is Pente. Signor Pente, a 
gifted violinist and»ptofessor of music himself, 

accompanies his wife everywhere, makes 

her business engagements, and contrives 

to save her as much trouble as possible, 











of advice and remonstrance to orchestral con- 
ductors. “The music of Mozart,’ he says, 
“wo clear, so true, so natural, and so. pene- 
ating, is the very music of which the 
‘tecution is most rarely perfect. . . . The first thing 
\0 guard against in executing the works of Mozart is 
waning after effect. I here mean by the word 
tect? not the impression produced on the hearer 
ly the work itself, whether of charm, grace, tender- 
"8, or terror—of all the sentiments, in a word, 
Vhich the musical text expresses or should express of 
iself—but that exaggeration of accent, colour, and 
lime which so often makes the interpreters substitute 
themselves for the author, whose ideas are disfigured, 
mead of being simply and faithfully reproduced. 
" @ great musician has written a work, and this 
ae 1s named Mozart, the least one. can do him 
t honour of supposing is thaf: what he meant to 
"a really did write, and there are strong reasons 
“le that in seeking to speak differently 
one will speak much legs well,” 





“Tuk British Mustcran.”——Under this title ap- 
Pe musical magazine, which isspecially devoted 
0 the culture and history of instrumental music. An 
ns feature in it is the classification of such, 
Z te various appropriate headings, "Thus we, 
meg. lowing titles :—' Orchestra,” ‘*Military. 
) Fiddles,” “ Wind,” etc, The first numbe 
ro aged and for the price (threepence) it is 
we i i 
iatiomenialees got up, and likely to take with 


_ Mercadante. 


METAURA TORRICELLL 


by the discovery of the Torricelli vacuum. Her 
mother, two months previous to giving her 
birth, fell into the river Metaura, and on being 
saved almost by a miracle, she called her baby 
by the name of the river that had refused to | 
engulf her, and prophesied that ‘great things 
wére in store for the child that had been so 
wonderfuliy preserved. The child early showed 
remarkable musical talent. She prosecuted her 
violin studies undef Rudolfo Luise,’a pupil of, 
Later she studied at Rome, and | 
finished with a four years’ course at Milan, | 
where she was taught by the celebrated Bazzini, | 
many of whose compositions she plays. After | 
winning the Grand Prize at Milan, she started | 
on her travels, which commenced four years ago, | 
and have been marked by one continuous series | 
of triumphs. She played at Moscow, and on | 
reaching St. Petersburg was chosen three times | 
as solo violinist at the Philharmonic. Germany | 
received her with open arms, and some of her | 
most distiiguished successes were! won at | 
Berlin. She has just come to us from America, | 


x} where she has fulfilled a lucrative engage: | 


ment of eighty concerts. Mme. Torricelli is a | 
great favourite at the Italian Court, where on 
each occasion she was rewarded by her royal | 


so leaving her entirely free to prosecute 
her divine art. Needless to say that 
Mme. Metaura is in her first youth. She 
is also possessed of great personal attrac- 
tions,.and) a charm of manner which 
makes her a delightful companion in the 
best circles. 

Mme. Torricelli wa8 first heard a few 
days after she landed in England in 
April by a select circle at Queen’s House, 
Chelsea, the residence of the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, the author of Music and Morals, 
towhom she brought specialintroductions. 
Several distinguished critics present then 
pronounced her to be quite in the first 





rank of violin virtuosities, an opinion in 
which the general public will soon doubt- 
less be in a position to concur. 





ALTHOUGH Mme. Lucca has signified her 
intention of retiring from public professional 
life, she .is still singing to the unqualified 
delight of her hearers. She is in Germany at 
the present time, 


ee 


MEssrs. -HirscH & Co. of Hatton Garden’ have 
recently been appointed sole agents for Gustav Fiedler 
of Leipzig. This firm are manufacturers of short 
grand. pianos with check repetition action., The 
whole of their plant and machinery is devoted to the 
manufacture of these instruments, they not making 
any upright pianos. Messrs. Hirsch & Co, have in 
preparation for the trade an illustrated price-list of 
these short grand pianos, which instruments are worth 
the attention of dealers. 


** * 


Mr. CHARLES H, WAGENER, of the Storey and 
Clarke Organ Co,, has recently been in London visit- 
ing their agents, Messrs, Hirsch & Co. The result 
of this visit is that several new styles of organs are now 
being designed and made for the English market. 
These instruments will be ready for the next season’s 
delivery. Mr. Wagener i making a tour for the pur’ 
pose of visiting the agents of the Storey and Clarke 
Organ Co., and has now left London: en route for 
Norway, Russia, Germany, Austria, Turkey, Egypt, 
Spain,» Portugal, France, Belgium, and. Holland. 
After visiting the European agents, Mr. Wagener 
will .progeed to”Austsalia.and New Zealand. As an 
instance of the enterprise ofthis firm, we may mention 
that the Storey and Clarke Organ Co. sold last year 
over 10,000 instruments, which record they mean to 
eclipse this year. 
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Biifow’s Steading 
of BeetRoven. 


10: 
CHAPTER VI. 


OST students living in large cities have 
heard Rubinstein or Biilow, or some 
lesser light of renown, playing Bcet- 
hovens Sonata, Op. 57—-so_ called 

appassionata, although this name was not given 
by the composer, and have gone perhaps to the 
pianoforte on their returning ‘home to play it for 
themselves, with their minds ful!—to the exclu- 
sion of all passing sights and sounds—of the 
inspiring, lofty strains of this immortal work, | 
wonder how many such have stopped short at 
the first phrase, feeling this thing that they 
played was not what Liilow or Rubinstein had 
given them, not that soft-toned phrase speaking 
direct to them, to which they had listened en- 
tranced, and which seemed to come like some 
soul-speaking voice from another sphere, replete 
in noblest majesty ? 

The reason of the failure, however, is not hard 
to discover. Let us suppose Irving or Modjeska 
or Salvini to come on the stage, and in a care- 
lessly-modulated voice recite us one of their best 
speeches. Would they electrify us, or send us 
into enthusiasm? Most certainly not; they 
would leave us celd, unmoved, perhaps yawn- 
ing ; the words of the poet gabbled over would 
have no meaning for us. 








** 70 be, or nol to be; that ts the question,” 


Can we suppose Irving speaking this line as he 
would ask for a cup of coffee of a waiter in a 
restaurant? Yet this is exactly what musical 
students do, and this is precisely why all 
students fail; because they do not study the 
modulation of their tone in a musical phrase, 
and they have little or no idea of what nuance 
of touch means, consequently their playing is 
cold, meaningless, and flat. 

Next to want of the sense of rhythm, the 
greatest fault a student can have is this want of 
nuance; and this is why the playing of many 
conscientious artists leaves us so cold at a hear- 
ing. Hundreds of times when commenting on 
pianists, Rubinstein has remarked, with a shrug 
of his shoulders that spoke volumes, that 
nothing puzzled him more than the absolute 
stupidity of modern players in not understand- 
ing that touch is a thing to be studied, and that 
a pianist requires a thousand vances in the 
same. 

The student should bear all this specially in 
mind when studying this Sonata, Op. 57, and 
the opening bars A/anissimo will give him some- 
thing to do if he has neglected this part of his 
music study. 

The shake at bar four I give as Biilow plays 
it; for this reason, that although any student 
brought up in a good school will not play it 
differently, yet there are many who have not 
been brought up in a good school, and these 
invariably come to grief over the proper manner 


of playing shakes, for there are diverse manners | 


of playing shakes. All are after hard-and-fast 
musical rules, and these latter are so numerous 
and often tedious that few take the proper time 
to master them ; in fact, one only needs to hear 
a student play a Bach or Beethoven shake to 
tell at once what sort of tuition he receives. 
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Bars eight and ten are in like fashion, bar | choppers,” he knows his added directions are 


twelve being as follows :— 
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At bar thirteen Biilow always advises his | 
pupil to use on the séaccafo quavers in the bass | 
the same finger on each note ; hé uses what the | 
Germans call the third finger. 
Bar fifteen has ever been a trouble to students | 
having a faulty technique, for it must be played | 
with brilliance and tone. Even lady students | 
with good technique have found their hands too | 
weak for it, and to help them along Biilow | 
advises the following :-— 

L.H. 5 3 | 
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and whether the student plays it so, with the 
assistance of the left hand, or plays it as Beet- 
hoven intended, he advises the use of the pedal | 
till the last note but one of the following bar. 

The last note of this bar (sixteen) the student 
should note is played s/orsando, followed by the 
first note of the next, which must be Pano. 

On the second and third crotchets of bar 
eighteen in the right hand Biilow uses an° 
accent, and on the second crotchet in the left 
hand as well, in order to have the rhythm well 
marked. - The minimum.:chord of bar nineteen 
he plays double forte and sforzando. 

Just at the shake, bar twenty-four, Biilow 
introduces poco ritardando, immediately going 
into a ¢empo next bar. The bass of this bar is 
always troublesome, and most people would 
believe they would best attain their ends by a 
careful changing of the fingers. Biilow, how- 
ever, always insists on his pupils playing the 
repeating note with the same finger, either the 
| thumb or second finger. 

I shall give Biilow’s reading of this entire 
passage. 
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singularly necessary, the ma senza Affettasione 
leaving them plain and harmless, despite the 


| natural tendencies to evil of young students 


—< j 


who mistake affectation for feeling, sentiment 
for poetry. 


The descending scale of quavers, bar forty. 


eight, is exceedingly difficult to play, with a 
round, clear touch and Jianissimo, 

The student should not forget the Beethoven 
effect, bars fifty-one and fifty-two; that is, the 
absolute Pianissimo of the one bar going 
instanter into the absolute /orée of the next, 
without crescendo. 

At bar fifty-two commences a stiff bit of 
execution for the student’s fingers, and happy 
will he be if he hasn’t neglected his daily drill, 
Here Beethoven’s directions are forte and legato, 
but Biilow supplies the following as weil :— 
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At bar thirty-four Biilow uses rad/entando | 
and Pianissimo, playing una corda bar thirty- | 
five. 

At bar thirty-six, the time he chooses is MM. 
o= 142, and over this canfadile he is unusually 
hard to please. It must be the most, /egafo 
possibile, dolce tranguillo, con molto espressione, 
ma sensa affettasione, Beethoven’s own direc- 
tion is comprised in one word, dolce, but. as 
Biilow has had long experience of a school. of 
pianoforte players he.sarcastically terms “ wood- | 






































and the division of the treble into voices is 


entirely his. He makes another change, which 
I certainly do not think an advantage; this is 


‘again a change in /empo, MM. ¢,=126, which 


would send Rubinstein wild if one were to 
attempt it before him. And Rubinstein is un- 
doubtedly right, for if Beethoven had wished a 
change. in ¢empo he would surely have indicsted 
it; and although no one can take exception to 
Biilow allowing himself: liberty in this, yet t's 
certainly a risk for a’ student to allow himselt 
also, for there are not. two students in a 
hundred—perhaps even a thousand—who have 
the ability to change ¢empi with the accuracy 
Biilow intends. For Biilow is a Maezel metro 


‘nome in the flesh, and therefore the ordinary 


run of student will be the gainer, not the lose, 
by keeping to a strict, unchanging time through- 
out, except where Beethoven has marked other- 
wise ; this, at all events, is Rubinstein’s custom 
so what the great Russian pianist does may well 
be imitated. - 
At bars sixty and sixty-one the studentshou! 
note that the lowest notes in the bass conta 
the melody. z 
With nel diminuendo, bar sixty-five, Billow 
gets back with occhissimo rallentando to tempo 


| primo, bar sixty-seven. e 
| Billow reads bars seventy-four to sevent)-m? 


with the following muances -— 
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. @ | whilst bar two hundred and _ fifty-six is as 


follows::— « 























Now comes, at bar seventy-nine, one of the 
most difficult passages in the whole Sonata, 
and the motif against the rolling semiquavers, 


frst in the right hand and then in theleft, must | 


be played forte and resoluto. Beginning from 
bar eighty-two, Biilow slightly‘accents the first 
note of each group of semiquavers, using the 
pedal freely. 

From bar one hundred and twenty-four till 
one hundred and thirty-two Biilow uses an un- 
interrupted pedal, and then at this latter bar he 
always cries to his pupils /eroce’ and woe 
betide the luckless one who does not follow his 
direction. 

From this on Biilow does not hesitate to play 
thequaversin the bass w#¢h their octaves below,— 
afancy this of the great German pianist, one of 
those innocent little caprices of his which makes 
one wonder. 

The first chord Jano of bar one hundred and 
fitty:hree should be carefully noted, for one is 
apt to forget it after the thundering /or?issimo of 
the preceding bar. 

Again Biilow introduces his’own fempo, bar 
one hundred and seventy-seven, MM. | =112, 
and still again at bar one hundred and ninety- 
three, MM. ,| = 126. 

The passages occurring in another key, which 
Ihave previously described in the first part of 
the Sonata, are of course in every place read 
with the same zzazce. 

From bar two hundred-and seven to two 
hundred and thirteen we have an unusually 
dificult passage,—a passage requiring any 
amount of conscientious study, and one that is 
apt to play us false in the critical moment. It 
isthythmically exceedingly hard, and this does 
not become easier when at bar two hundred and 
twelve we have a steady crescendo culminating 
with diminuendo into the piano of bar two 
hundred and fourteen, which comes senza 
ritardare ma tranquillo. 

At bar two hundred and. twenty-two to bar 
‘wo hundred and twenty-eight we see in the 
following how Biilow. knows: how to make a 
passage interesting and difficult; his #uances 
here are simply charming :— 
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For such a passage as the foregoing, one 
cannot thank Biilow sufficiently for the insight 
he has taken.in the true Beethoven style. 

At the last bar of the illustration he uses 
octaves in the quaver of each beat in the bass, 
adding the top octave, not the lower. 

The arpeggio passage beginning bar two 
hundred and thirty-one is by some thought 
difficult, and various modes of fingering it are 
in vogue. 


equally .as good; for, after all, fingering is 
entirely a matter of suiting the hand. 









































The fingering of the above is, of course, that 
known as the German. 


pedal, which only ceases with the third quaver 
in the bass of bar two hundred and forty-one ; 
but even if so, the repeating notes of the bass 
are staccato, and ritardando and diminuendo 
extend for three bars before the Sianissimo and 
adagto of bar two hundred and forty-two. 

The adagio becomes piu allegro:in next 
bar,’ Biilow’s metronomic delineations being 
MM. J. =160; the canfadile theme then comes 
in piano after the massive forte chords, and at 


ing Beethoven’s direction, | reads crescendo, 
gradually terminating’ in the forte with s/or- 


being marteliato and sensa pedale. 
I give his reading :— 
oo ee 
































After the terrible forte of bar two hundred 
and sixty-one, we reach the following bar forte 
for the first beat, and then gradually dying away 


_in tone till Aéanissimo is reached, the last bar 
. but two. 


The execution of these last six bars should be 
a study in itself; and Biilow is never done 
cautioning his pupils against using a 7¢ardando, 


| which the text leaves impossible. 


This splendid movement comes to a close 
after all the storm and stress in a whisper, and 


_ must die away insensibly Jranissimo, till one 


listens puzzled to find out are the vibrations real 
or do they but linger'in one’s fancy. 
Scott’in his poetry has beautifully described 


such anend, ~ ‘ 


I shall give two, Biilow’s and also another | 


_ in order that she might complete her musical stu 


** And now tis silent all ;" 


] and if the student will glance into the pages of 


the Wizard of the North for the description of 
the same, his fancy will be materially helped 
and stimulated. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE only feminine operatie conductor on the 

other side of the Atlantic is Miss Emma 

Rk. Stainer, and she is a composer as well. 

She has returned to New York from an 
extended tour with one of the operetta companies of 
which she was musical director, and is at present 
putting some final touches to two operettas which she 
hopes to have produced in the course of the season. 
These are ‘The Day Dream,” founded on the story 
of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty,” and ‘‘ Fleurette,” 
written to a story adapted from the French by Mrs. 
Charles A. Doremus. Miss Stainer is the daughter of 





| General Stainer of Baltimore, and inherited her 
' musical talent from her mother. 


She wrote and read 
music when she was eleven, and had composed some 
trifles at that early age. When she was ten years 
old a committee of leading citizens of Baltimore 
went to her father and asked him to send her — 

ies, 


' But the general had an unconquerable aversion to the 


At bar two hundred and thirty-five we havea | 


| fortune in music. 


musical as well as the theatrical profession generally, 
and refused to listen to the suggestions. Miss Stainer 
then took charge of several musical charity entertain- 
ments, and finally determined to go out and seek her 
After singing some time in chorus 
she was finally asked by Edward E. Rice to rehearse 
his orchestral forces. After that she filled the position 
of musical conductor with several travelling organisa- 


| tions, among which were the Grau Opera’ Company 


bar two hundred and forty-seven Biilow, follow- | 


sando of bar two hundred and fifty-four, this | 


and the Julius Howe ‘Company, and has. rehearsed 
and conducted with complete success: such operas as 
‘The. Brigands,” ‘/ Amorita,’’.** The Red Hussar,” 
*¢ Tolanthe,” ete. 
: beatin aed 


THE first number of Zhe Organist’s Magazine o 
Voluntaries will be issued at 44 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C,, on May tst... The aim of the publication is. to 
supply organists with moderately easy but really good 
and effective voluntaries. The magazine—which will 
be edited by Mr. E. Minshall, organist and director 
of the music at the City Temple, E.C.—will be pub- 
lished every alternate month. The price will be 
Is. 6d, nett per number, the annual subscription 
being 6s. ~ 
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AROLD OAKLEY, whose portrait we 
give below, was born at Egremont, 
near Liverpool, on July 7, 1863. He 
is the’ seventh son of a seventh son, 

and was born on the seventh day of the seventh 
month, so if there is anything in the saying that 
“seven is a lucky number,” then he should 
certainly be favoured by fortune. 

He was not an infant prodigy, and only 
commenced to learn to play the piano when 
about six years old ; even then he was too lazy 
a child to practise much, But his musical 
talent, which had lain thus long dormant, sprang 
into active life at the age of fifteen, when he took 
seriously to music, 
started in a commercial career, which, however, 


he soon abandoned, to devote himself entirely | 


to music. At the age of seventeen he found 
himself in possession of an excellent baritone 
voice, and commenced to study vocal music as 
well as instrumental. Indeed, it is as a vocal 
teacher that Mr. Oakley now so much excels. 
When seventeen yéars old he made his first 





At this age also he was | 


Magdzine of: Music’ 





Among his compositions are an operetta and 
a number of songs, which are slowly but surely 
coming to the front, and are now being taken 
in hand by some of our leading vocalists. He 
is also the author of several song-poems, and 
will be known to most of the: readers: of the 
Magazine of Music by his literary and musical 
contributions which have appeared therein from 
time to time. .A song of his composition—“ I 
can ne'er forget thee”—formed part of the 
Supplement last January. 

Mr. Oakley has been settled down for some 
time as a teacher in Liverpool, and his connec- 
tion is always on the increase. 

Although the subject of this sketch did not 
commence life with the proverbial halfpenny, 
and cannot therefore claim to be famous, yet 
we venture to say that he is at least travelling 
along that steep and thorny road, and we may 
hope to hear more of him hereafter. M. C. 
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HIS Exhibition will be opened by the 

Lord Mayor of London on Saturday, 

the 9th of May. Although it is an 
undertaking of colossal magnitude, 

it has actually been conceived and carried out 
by one single individual, Mr. John R. Whitley, a 
native of Yorkshire. Convening and addressing 
‘meetings of Germans in London, as well as in 
no less than thirty cities in Germany, is a task 
which Mr. Whitley set himself, and from which 
even the boldest man may shrink. Those who 
are to reap the greatest benefits from this Show 

















attempts at composition. He says of himself: 
“My head seemed to be teeming with original 
melodies, and in order to be able to express my 
ideas properly I commenced to take lessons in 
harmony and counterpoint in addition to sing- 
ing.” His musical education was conducted 
almost entirely in Liverpool), and he was to a 
great extent self-taught. He studied singing 
under Mr. Josef Cantor and others ; the organ, 
harmony, and counterpoint under Dr. R. W. 
Crowe. To use his own words at this time: 
“Tn addition to covering quires upon quires’ of 
music paper with exercises in harmony and 
counterpoint, I have spent many a weary hour 
analysing the works of the great composers, 
which I consider the only way of becoming a 
thorough master of harmony and counterpoint.” 

This rather reminds one of the book lately 
written called Blessed be Drudgery. It is cer-- 
tainly necessary, and in this case too it has been 
blessed,” for Mr. Oakley has become very 
successful as a musician and teacher, especially 
of singing. Vocal music is his speciality, all 
his compositions being of a vocal nature. 


—the German artists and manufacturers—were 
the first to give him the cold shoulder, when, 
singularly enough, encouragement came from 
| quite a different quarter, and where it was least 
| expected. The German Emperor, always quick 
to perceive and to act where the true interests 
of his people are concerned, struck the keynote, 
and made it known publicly that he would go to 
London and visit the German Exhibition, and 
this straight tip proved sufficient to set his people 
moving. The art-loving Wittelsbacher, His 
Royal Highness Luitpold, the Prince Regent of 
Bavaria, whose family have done so much to 
make Munich the art centre of Europe, followed 
suit ; and from this ‘city alone some 300 or 400 
paintings will be sent of the 700 to goo which 
all Germany is to show. And what Munich can 
do in this direction may best be gathered from 
their great panoramas, which these Bavarian 
artists are now showing in England—the 
“Battle of Waterloo” and the “ Battle of Tra- 
falgar, with Nelson’s Death,” both painted by 
Philip Fleifcher, of Munich; whilst the third, 
“Jerusalem on the Day of the Crucifixion,” was 
painted by Carl Frosch, of Munich. Another 
art-loving and art-cultivating reigning German 
sovereign, His Highness Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, the elder brother of our late 
Prince Consort (whose opera, Sancta Chiara,” 
was lately produced, and obtained a genuine 
success, at the Stadtheater in Hamburg), then 
came forward to extend his hand to-Mr. John R. 
Whitley. He became president of the com- 
mittee in Germany, and will come. aver to 

England to personally distribute the prizes to 
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the exhibitors early in July. His Highness 
is a great sportsman ‘and -crack shot, will oi 
his magnificent collection of trophies and spoils 


from /a chasse to the Exhibition, Duke Ernest's. 


arrival in England will be quite an event ; 
itself, for he is the head of that august ay 
which has given England, Belgium, and Por. 


tugal their future kings, and a right hearty loyal 


welcome he will receive wherever he 

from the moment His Highness leaves his 
beautiful castle at Coburg, through all Germany 
and Belgium, until he sets foot on Britannia’s 
shores. 

Amongst the entertainments will be the great 
spectacular shows in the “arena,” Colossal 
realistic illustrations of episodes in Germany's 
history from Charlemagne up to date, by MM. 
Reuss and James Pain. 

Besides German regimental or military bands, 
Donnarvell’s. Hungarian Band of Boys hasbeen 
secured, and the Etschthaler and Innthaler 
Jodler Singers from Meran and Innsbruch, in 
the Tirol, with their inimitable “ Echo” and 
“Coloraturo Songs au Naturel,”: will assert 
themselves to the full here in London ; as they 
did at the great Paris Exhibition in 1867, ever 
since which time Paris has been “ jodling,” and 
London will do the same,:whether she likes it or 
not. We had a taste of it in the “Echo” song 
of “Rip Van Winkle,” but that was at its best 
only a poor imitation. Paulus and Malle. Pacra, 
also Mdlle. Vanoni, have tried their hands at it, 
but the real genuine “jodling ” can only be done 
by these children born in the mountains, where 
they practise it almost from their very cradle. 


* W.M. 
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URING a tour through Scandinavia (says 

Mdlle. Maria de Mensiaux, in Zrelelli: a 

Biographical Sketch), Madame Tretelli and 

her companies often experienced great 
difficulty in obtaining a proper meal, One thing, 
however, they could invariably fall back upor—eggs; 
these were always to be had. The company almost 
lived on them, and the artists used to say this might 
be called the “Egg Tour.” This gave Madame 
Trebelli the idea of making a design for a scarf-pin— 
a tiny enamel egg in a gold egg-cup—and of sending 
it to.a jeweller in Paris. Before they had left Sweden 
she received the pins, and :presented one to each of 
her company as a souvenir. From Sweden the com- 
pany-went to Russia, where the jewelled egg led toa 
ludicrous adventure, Madame Trebelli is an admit- 
able linguist, but at this time her knowledge of 
Russian was limited. At Toula, wanting to ordet 
eggs for breakfast, and not knowing the actual word, 
she first tried to explain in what Russian she knew, 
then in several other languages, but all to nopurpos. 
Signor Bisaccia, who was present, happened to be 
wearing one of the famous egg-pins, 80 Madame 
Trebelli pointed to the miniature egg, and, having 
failed in French, “Italian, and German, sid 
English, ‘‘ Look, look!” to attract the waiters 
attention. The man smiled, and, ansv the 
Russian equivalent of.‘ All right,” disai 
Breakfast was. served, and he placed triut 
before them a huge dish of fried onions, 2s 
Trebelli did not know then, what she found out =, 
that Jook is the Russian word for “onion. 
Bisaccia thought he would make another nes 
Going‘up to the waiter, he repeatedly pointed to 
scarf-pin, and, fearing to use words which 1 Ab 
again be misinterpreted, merely ejac fas 
Hum—hum?” The man made signs that he ust 
stood at last ; but he was along time gone 
he returned with a doctor, having come to bad 
clusion that Signor Bisaccia was suffering from 
sore throat. wt 
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" teddfodau, Swansea must suffer. 
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and Musings. 


A BiG PRIZE SURELY. 


HOIRS from England, Wales, and Australia 
are to be invited to compete for the prize of 
£1000 which. will be ‘offered for choral 
singing at the projected National Eisteddfod 


at Chicago next year. 


A VeTeRAN Tonic SoL-Fatsr. 

Mr, W. T. Samuel, of Swansea,.a tonic sol-faist 
who has grown grey in the movement, is to act as 
one of the conductors at the mass concert at the 
Crystat Palace to be held in conjunction with the 
Tonic Sol-fa Jubilee. 


NoT TO BE DRAWN. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales will not attend the Swansea National Eis- 
teddfod in August. They have given the Duke of 
Westminster a quasi-promise that they will go to 
Rhyl in 1892, and as they could not reasonably be 
expected to patronise two successive National Eis- 
With its usual ill- 
humour and bad taste the South Wales Daily News 
suggests that the Prince might have made up his 
mind te go to Swansea were a baccarat table placed 
at the service of Eisteddfod presidents. 


Wuat I HAVE: SAID BEFORE. 


Commenting upon the decided need of an extended 
cultivation of orchestral music in.Wales, the Welsh- 
man “fears that the Welsh people are too much dis- 
posed to accept the frequent compliments they receive 
as ‘a musical nation,’ and to neglect the cultivation 
of the musical gifts which they undoubtedly possess. 
Music and vocal music are not synonymous or co- 
extensive terms, and so long as Wales is behind almost 
every other part of the kingdom in instrumental music, 
we should not for a moment rest satisfied with our 
reputation for mere singing.” All this is corroboration 
of the contentions I have. more than once made in 
this column. 

Not DEAD YET. 

Last month I asked the question, What has become 
ofthe proposed Cardiff Musical Festival? Scarcely had 
the Magazine appeared than a writer in a local print 
puta similar query, Mr. Walter Scott, the principal 
promoter, now replies :—‘‘ The establishment of the 
proposed Festival is only a question of time. We con- 
sider that we have been: fairly successful with the 
guarantee fund in so short a period, and we have no 
intention at present of abandoning the scheme.’ I 
may add that further steps’ will shortly be taken to 
tase the required amount, which, if successful; would 
tnable us to fix the first Festival in 1892.” 


A GREAT NEED. 


agree with Mr. David Jenkins, one of the editors 
of the leading Welsh musical periodical, 7he Cerd- 
der, that there is a lamentable lack of suitable English 
words to be sung with popular Welsh airs, Why 
could hot some of the Welsh bards, who appear to be 
‘s familiar with the English as they are with their 
—— ‘tongue, direct their attention to this need? 
ae they fail to receive that monetary reward 
8 too often the only consideration in this age 
greed and gold, they would have the genuine satis- 
of knowing that they had done not a little to 
render their brethren across’ the Border ‘better ac- 
be with some of the delightful melodies of 
won wlad fy Nhadau.”. Now, who will-haste to 
aa an English translation of the following lines 
‘Morfa Rhuddlan”? Such a translation, Mr. 
contends, would be more valuable than many 
OF poem :— 
Cilia'r haul draw dros ael, bryniaw hael, Arfon, 
F Nos sy’n myn’d dros ddél a rhés weithion ; 
chwA, ymaith a gilia o'r Ilwyni 


Magdéine- of: Music. 


Ir 1s PERFECTLY TRUE. 


That sprightly comic Arie/ has again been on the 
rampage in South Wales, and has had a fling at the 
jealousy which admittedly permeates the principal 
sections of Cardiff musical society. ‘The observations 
incline so much to my way of thinking that I offer no 
apology for reproducing them here :— 


_ Clara Novello Davies is not only a musician; but.a leader of 
the two antagonistic and noisy hosts that divide musical Car- 
diff between them. After hearing this lady's opinion upon the 


under the name of “ Parryites,” or members of the Cardiff 
Orchestral Society, disputes sovereignty with this would-be- 


possession by any one body of persons of so many Machiavellian 
and Mephistophelian characteristics. But, being again ac- 
quainted in due course of the opinions formed of the Daviesites 
party by the followers: of Dr. Parry,'I simply withheld my 
judgment, and thought long and deeply upon the way in which 
these musicians loved one another. Toa non-interested party 
there is something ludicrous in the absurd and petty jealousies 
of these musical claimants. As conductress of the Saturday 
‘* Pops,” Mrs. Davies is openly accused by her opponents of 
monopolising all the available indifferent talent for this cheap 
and nasty class of entertainment. Then, according to the fair 
instructress and accompanist, no action is too contemptible on 
the part of the ‘ Parryites” whereby they can beguile away 
her artists or her patrons. ‘‘They have no sense of shame,” 
in efféct says the indignant lady...“ She! has no knowledge of 
music, or ability to. display it if she had,” similarly argue her 
unchivalrous critics, the Parry and Thrustites. And thus the 
war rages, and many and warm are the heated discussions 
waged by the conflicting societies. But ‘‘ A plague upon both 
your houses.” If these ladies and gentlemen would only per- 
suade themselves that there was room for two Richmonds in the 
local field of sharps, flats, and naturals! Avel’s advice, given 
gratis, to both ‘* Daviesites” and “‘ Parryites,” is, that they | 
should stop their noises, which would not necessarily necessitate | 
the withholding of their several concerts, and devote the time 
at present wasted to the cause of Art they are both all the while 
trying to serve. Mrs. Clara Novello Davies is, as one would | 
expect so long-named an individual to be, a small lady, but full 
of music to her finger-tips. In fact, it finds its only outlet 
there, for the fair executante confines her efforts to pianoforte 
teaching. 


Therein, Avie/; thou stumblest, for Mrs, “Davies ‘has 
undoubtedly achieved greater success as a teacher of 
singing than of playing. This by the way. 


RouGH' ON Dr. PARRY. 





Ariel then proceeds thusly to joke at the expense of 
Dr. Joseph Parry :— 

Dr. Parry is not an Irishman, although I did hear him | 
deliver a long exordium to his orchestra'upon the disadvantages 
of not attending practice, finishing up with the remark ‘that 
he was really speaking to those who were not there.” Dr. 
Parry can do other things than perpetrate “bulls.” But he 
has not done much lately. In the last few weeks he has only 
composed 7 new operas and 14 oratorios, which brings up his | 
score of accomplished works to 649. One of these oratorios is | 
to be produced at the 1892 Eisteddfod to be held at Rhyl. A | 
few’ other of his efforts will be heard at the great national 
gathering at Swansea in August. Dr. Parry is to be one of the 
judges on this occasion, and has already made up his mind as 
to the direction in which some of the awards should go. 





Bur 1T Is TRUE ONLY IN Part. 


If Dr. Parry does'not compose exactly at the rate 
that might be expected of machinery, he does, how- 
ever, turn out works at a more than. average | 
rapidity. But a couple of months ago I announced | 
the fact that Dr. Parry had completed a tone poem | 
descriptive of a journey through Hades. Now. it is | 
my duty to inform an expectant public that they may | 
any day expect a cantata, to which the title of ‘‘ The | 
Druids” has been given. Mr. Kynnersley Lewis is 

responsible for the libretto, which is divided into 

three parts, —‘‘ The Bard’s Hymn,’ ‘Night Hymn 
to For,” and ‘“*The Surprise and Massacre.” Like | 
the average maiden, who desires to be prepared for 
eventualities, Dr. Parry has a big bottom drawer. 
Goodness knows how many new works are therein | 
waiting to see the light of day. It is certain that | 
there are not a few. Obviously Dr. Parry has faith | 
in the maturer judgment which attends upon. ad- 

vancing years. 


BRIEF: NOrEs, 


The Dowlais Choir (conductor, Mr. Dan Davies) 
won the £100 prize at Neath on ‘Easter Monday. 
Good-bye to the Cardiff Choral Union. It is to be 
hoped that the demise of this body does not presage 
the death of the Saturday “Pops.” 
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nghlust, draw mae ust, y dén yn distewi: 











high-horse-riding Amazon, I was inclined to wonderment at;the | 


| close .proximity to. safe distance. 


The Popular Concert promoters, both at Cardiff | satisfy the examifiers.” 


gI 


and Swansea, have cause to regret the past season: 
it hag, been ..fingocially a failure at both places. 
There~is- this~diffetence though—Swansea almost 
invariably relies upon local artists ; whilst at Cardiff, 
vocalists whose fees vary from ten to sixty guineas a 
| night are engaged. It needs.an attendance of some- 
| thing like 1500 to 1700 to make a concert pay at 
| popular. prices when such a vocalist as Mr. Edward 


| Lloyd visits Cardiff, 





ORe Hereford 
dedtivat. 
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incapabilities and moral deficiencies of the rival school, which | 


ULL official information has come to hand 
regarding the Festival of the Three Choirs 

* tobe held at Hereford on Sept. 8 and three 
following days. There. are no fewer than 

229 names ‘in the list of stewards, representing that 
number of personal influences in favour of the gather- 
ing. Scarcely less important may be the effect of 


| certain changes made by the managers of other Festi- 
| vals, all tending to the advantage of Hereford. The 
| triennial meeting at Bristol, for example, will ‘no 
| longer take place in the same year as that on the 


banks of the Wye; while the resolution of the Bir- 
mingham committee to hold their. Festival in October 
instead of August removes a formidable rival from 
Besides these 
advantages, the Hereford managers hope for the 
presence of a member of the Royalifamily. A good 
many years have passed since her Royal Highness 
the Princess Christian, being then on a visit to Lady 
Emily Foley, honoured the ancient Festival with her 
presence, 

The following: artists are engaged :—-Mesdames 
Albani, Anna Williams, Hilda, Wilson, and Mary 
Morgan ;_ Messrs, Edward Lloyd, Brereton, and 
Santley. , Mr. Carrodus will, as heretofore, take the 
post of principal first violin,, the organist. of the 
cathedral, Mr. Sinclair, acting, ¢x officio, as con- 
ductor, and doing so for the first time, . With regard 
to. their programme the committee say: .‘‘ While 
retaining. those. great; standard, works, which, already 
have had full, public approval, they have. also been 
able to place on their programme two new sacred and 
one new secular work, by composers of acknowledged 
merit, two of whom are, moreover, well known and 
highly esteemed by the public.” The more or less 
familiar selections referred to are the still indis+ 
pensable ‘‘Messiah” and ‘‘ Elijah,” ‘‘ St... Paul,” 
which oratorio is coming to the front at Hereford as 


| elsewhere ; Mozart’s ‘‘Requiem,”’ chosen perhaps in 


recognition of the centenary of the great master's 
death ; Sullivan’s ‘‘Te Deum,” composed in cele- 
bration of the Prince of Wales’ recovery ; Bach’s 
‘“‘ Blessing, glory”; Spohr’s ‘‘Calyary,” Stainer’s 
‘*St. Mary Magdalen,” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn 
of Praise.” In addition to the foregoing, two orches- 
tral: works will .be .performed in the cathedral— 
Beethoven's ‘‘Eroica” Symphony and the prelude 
to Wagner's ‘‘ Parsifal.” : 

The. novelties obtained by the committee are a 
‘* De Profundis”? by Dr, Parry, a setting. of Cardinal 
Newman's hymn, “Praise to the Holiest,” and a 
cantata, ‘The Battle of the Baltic,” by Professor 
Stanford. Respecting these works it would be pre, 
mature to speak. On. the. whole, to quote, the 


| committee’s words, ‘‘ All. things look, bright, and 


hopeful for the. Hereford Festival of 1891,” 





At a ‘convocation held on roth Match the follow- 
ing clause was added to title vii. section vii. of the 
regulations of Durham’ University : --**4. Women 
shall be admitted as students of music, and shall be 
admitted to all musical examinations, under the same 
conditions as other students. They shall also be 
entitled to ‘receive a certificate testifying that they 
have passed any examination in music in which they 
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By K. STANWAY, 
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No. IV. 7AH47 DOMINANT (1). 


“ EALLY, f shall be obliged to speak to that 


(1) dominant of mine,” said C Major to | 


his (2) seventh note, of whose opinion he 

always thought a great deal, and who 
took a leading part in all his affairs; *‘he gets so 
overbearing that he is above noticing what effect his 
rudeness has upon me, and quite forgets my position 
as his key-note. I suppose, having gone about so 
much in (3) chords, it has made him forget the respect 
due to me ; but he must be made to understand that 
his ruling influence will only be tolerated when he 
behaves properly.” 

A weak voice was here heard begging to be allowed 
to speak to the key-note. 

‘* Ves, you can come down. Mind the steps (there 
are (4) four), and the intervals are rather difficult. 
What do you want? And whoare you?” He knew 
perfectly well, but always liked visitors to be properly 
announced, 

Oh, if you please, Sir Tonic, I am your (5) sub- 
dominant.” 

‘Well, that’s all right,” said (6) Sir Tonic. ‘*You 
need not be so frightened ; there is nothing to fear if 
your fone is true, which, however, I fear is not the 
case. But come, tell me your trouble?” 

‘Oh, if you please, I am so afraid the dominant 
will come and find me, though I don’t care very much 
if he does; he cannot treat me any worse than he has, 
and that is what I have come about.” 

‘* Very incoherent,” remarked the tonic. 
proceed,” 

The sub-dominant was in a pitiable state of distress, 
and thought the tonic rather unsympathetic, but 
determined to tell his grievance. 
it is just this, 
your employment. 
unnatural way I am treated by my overseer, the 
dominant, is more than I can bear. I am geiting 
untrue from sheer dread of his tyranny, and, as your 
keen ear at once detected, am nearly a quarter of a 
tone flat, so I have come to beg you to_remonstrate 
with him, and to order him to treat me more kindly, 


“Well, 


for it is impossible to keep up to pitch under such | 
Here he broke down altogether, | 


cruel bondage.” 
and fell fat on his face, sobbing piteously. 

‘*Dear me,” said the tonic, raising him kindly, 
“this will never do. A note terrified into falsehood ! 
1 must look into it,” 

** Please, Sir Tonic, may / speak,” interposed a 
third voice. 

‘* Well, what now?” 

‘* May I come down, please?” 


** I suppose so,” answered the tonic rather /itterly, | 


for these interruptions annoyed him, ‘* What do you 
want? And don’t break your neck over three steps ; 
they are plain enough tosee. You are my (7) mediant, 
I believe?” 


The mediant had stopped a moment to whisper | 


to the (8) super tonic, whom he had of course to pass 


_to get to Sir Tonic, and had stumbled a little. 


‘*T am your mediant, Sir Tonic, and as such am 


placed half-way between you and your haughty | 


dominant.” 


‘That's a piece of news certainly,” sneered the | 


tonic. 


‘Permit me to finish my sentence,” said the | 
‘* Being so placed, Tam | 


mediant with grave dignity. 
in a position to state that the complaint of this un- 
fortunate little sub is no exaggeration of facts. Iam 
sure the way he is kept under and ill-used is enough to 
touch one’s heart, and living next door I hear all that 
goes on,” 

‘* Well, Mr. Mediant, I do not doubt that this is 
true, and it will be rectified in due time, Have you 
anything more to say?” 

‘*Ves. Ihave noticed that whenever 7 go out in 
an (9) arpeggio with the dominant, he always tries to 
be the most important note, even sometimes attempt- 
ing to usurp your place ; and then, although I cannot 


‘Well, Sir Tonic, | 
I am quite unable to do my work in | 
My will is good enough, but the | 


find out for certain that it is his fault; I delieve it is, 
but every now and then I am ignominiously sent down 
half a tone, and ”"— 

‘That is quite a (10) ménor grievance, and has | 
nothing whatever to do with the dominant; it is | 
entirely my affair, and I give you to understand, sir, | 
that I will not have my orders questioned, If you | 
have nothing more to say you had better go | 
to your place again.” 
for he was in truth just the tiniest bit afraid “of | 
his masterful dominant, and so made a great | 


| show of his authority towards the mediant, who 


was only of third-rate importance. The mediant 
went home rather sulkily, and wished for a moment 
that Aés (11) sub was under his control, for it would 
have soothed his feelings to have passed 6n to some 
one else the snubbing he had just received; but this 


| was out of the question, because it was, of course, 
| a mere fiction to call the sixth note (which was the 


sub-mediant) subordinate or under the third, and it 
was only so called from its occupying the same posi- 
tion under the tonic as he (the mediant) did above it, 
that is, three notes down from the tonic, as the 
mediant is three notes above ; “‘ although,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘I am sure I would never treat any one 
under me as the dominant does his sub, As, how- 
ever, I have not the chance of doing so, it is not 
worth talking about; but Sir Tonic’ need not have 
been so (12) #. I declare he was quite (13) X; he 


gave quite a (14) turn, and I feel all in a (15) tremolo; 
but I hope now something will be done to keep that 
dominant in order—stuck - up thing—thinks nobody 
so (16) ‘perfect’ as himself; just as though his sub 
were not as ‘ perfect’ a fourth as Ac isa fifth ; and if he 
were (17) inverted (which, however, I should think 
he would find very uncomfortable), he would ée’a 
‘perfect’ fifth, I myself would rather be right side 
up, even if I could not be quite so grand. I believe 
that dominant is jealous, and would like to be the 
only: ‘ perfect’, interval. in scaledom.” The tonic 
overheard this grumbling, though he pretended not 
to listen, and he felt that prompt measures must 
be taken to reduce the rebel note to order; so he 
consulted his octave, and they decided to summon 
the offender and reprove him. He was obliged to 
obey the message, and came in with much insolence, 
bringing with him a great following of noisy (18) 
sevenths, who made such a jangle that no one could 
hear a word. So Sir Tonic ordered them all out, and 
then the dominant had to answer the questions put 
to him. 

Asked—‘' Why had he behaved so rudely?” ‘‘That 
| was his business ; he zvas dominant, and should have 
| his own way.” 

Asked—-‘‘ Would he promise to treat his sub more 
kindly in future?” ‘‘No;” he should ‘‘treat him 
| worse than ever.” 

“Would he pay proper respect to his hey-note?” 
He should ‘‘ please himself.” 

Asked—‘‘ Did he think such a /ixe of conduct befit- 
ting the responsible clef (G) he occupied?” He 
| declined to say ! 

Sir Tonic and his good-tempered octave were very 
tolerant for a space towards their crotchety colleague, 
but, after a time, they lost patience, and Sir Tonic 
gave judgment thus, — 

‘* Listen,” he said severely. ‘You have behaved 
disgracefully, and shall receive a just punishment. 
| As you have treated others, so shall yow be treated, 
You are my fifth note or dominant, and as such have 
great privileges, which you have shamefully abused. 
| Now, I beg to remind you that your name isG. Do 
you happen to be acquainted with any one named D? 
| I will just send for him ; he is not far off.” The 
rebellious dominant fell into a great quaver of fear, 
_ and felt his courage slowly dimiuishing, when in came 
*‘D major” with Ais dominant “A,” who pounced 
on the trembling G, and gave him the sound thrash. 
ing he so well.deserved : for, by a change of key, the 
wicked dominant had now become a sxd-dominant, 
and a pretty life he had of it. Kept under continually, 
| treated with the, greatest strictness, never allowed. to 
| go out in gay arpeggios, or to see anything of life, 
| he had leisure to think over his past crimes, and 
| to learn how inevitably punishment overtakes the 
| guilty. After many weeks of imprisonment, he was 
| occasionally allowed to resume his former position ; 


| and it is cheering to sper that he entirely abandoned 
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his former évil- ways, ved inthe most harmonions 
relationship with’ his ‘companions whenever be iris 
permitted to-associate with them. 
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PRIZE ‘COMPETITION.* 
A Prize of 5s. is offered for the best answers from a 


Sir Tonic spoke sharply, | competitor under twenty-one years of age, 


Prizes of 3s. 6d. and 2s. are offered for the best 


| answers from competitors under sixteen years of age. 


QUESTIONS TO BE’ ANSWERED ON “ 7iar | 
DoMINANT.” : 
. What do you mean by the dominant note of 

a scale, and why is it so named? Give 

examples in the major keys with 3 sharps, 

6 flats, and 6 sharps. 

II, Why did the tonic think so much of his 
seventh note’s opinion ? 

III. What has the dominant to do with common 
chords? Explain what is meant by a 
chord. 

IV. What are the four steps referred to here? 

V. Why is the sub-dominant so named? Give 
examples in the keys of D flat and E 
major, 

VI, .Why is the tonic so called, and by what 
other name is it known? 

VII. Which is the mediant note of a scale, and 
why is it so named? Give examples in 
the keys of C major, D major, E fat 
minor, and A flat minor. 

VIII. Which is the super tonic note of a scale, 
and why? Give examples in the keys of 
C, B flat, A and E majors. 

IX. What is meant by an arpeggio? 

X. Explain what the tonic meant by ‘‘a minor 
grievance ” the mediant complained of. 

XI. Explain how it is that the sixth note of a 
scale is called the sab-mediant, when the 
mediant is only the ¢Azrd. 

XII. What is a sharp? 

XIII. ‘What is a double sharp? 
XIV. What is a “turn”? 
XV. What is a tremolo? 
XVI. What is a “ perfect” interval? how many 
_ intervals are called perfect? 
XVII. What is meant by inverting an interval? 
Give two examples. 
XVIII, What were the ‘‘sevenths” the dominant 
brought with him ? 


_ 


,, CONDITIONS, 

1. The foregoing. questions to be answered as 
clearly as possible, each to be numbered in proper 
ofder, : 

2. The competition .papers must be sent on oF 
before Wednesday, May 20, to competition Editor, 
Magazine of Music Office, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C. ' 

3. The answers must be written legibly on ome side 
of the paper only, and be accompanied by # certifi 
cate, as follows, from the teacher or parent of 
candidate. 

4. Answers must not be copied from a book, but 
must be written from memory only. 

CERTIFICATE. 

“T certify that this paper is the sole work of and 
was done in my presence from memory, and without 
the aid of any notes or book of any sort, by [com 
petitor’s full name here to be inserted], and that his 
or her age is correctly stated.” : 

Names of successful candidates will appear ™ 4 
July Number. 





RESULT, OF PRIZE COMPETITION ON 
MUSICAL TALE. 
‘No. Il. Tue DiscontenTED SCALE. 
MARCH Part. 4 4 
First’ Prize, ‘5s., for candidates under adel 





1S oe 
Jean M. Robertson, age 19, Bank Glen Hons, 
New Cumnock, N.B. ea 
‘ Pianaferte, Tol 


‘The Magasine of Music. Pictorial 
price 58, is the text-book that should be used by competi 
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Honourable mention :—Mima Aspinall, age 19 ; | In. Melbourne the, executive committee, .of » the | concert-goer, and suffered to some extent by being 




















> Laura A. Cotton, age 203) Ethel Deykin, age 18 ; | Victorian Orchestra have brought into practical effect placed at the.end of the programme, . Madame Clara 
As Maude Ethel Gilpin, age 19 ; Emily Sophie Gregory, a new departure, which has met with a considerable Samuell was the vocalist, her flute-like tones ~so 
age 18; Margaret Holmes, age’ 18 ;. Winifred E. | amount of opposition from other societies. This is pleased the audience that she had to give an encore, 
Hicks, age 19; Daisy Jannock, age 16; Elizabeth the.establisment of a chorus, knowns the ‘Victorian The Philomel Club gave, on the 16th, 17th, and 
Knight, age 19; Mary Ethel Murray, age 20; | Choir,” in connection with the orchestra, which has 18th March, in the Queen’s Rooms, three pétform- 
Beatrice M. Purslow, age 19; Clara Jane White, | now been in existence over eighteen months. On ances of the ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance.” A neat little 
& age 20. ; b | February 12 the combined forces were heard for stage, with act drop, etc., was fitted up, and altogether 
Several papers in this class, otherwise very good, the first time. The choral works, performed were— the place had the appearance of a bijou theatre. The 
st were disqualified for honourable mention, because  ‘‘The Song of Thanksgiving,” by F. H. Cowen, principal parts were taken by those ladies and gentle- 
., competitors did not give the f// meaning of “‘en- composed for and performed at the opening of the _ men. who have distinguished themselves of late years 
harmonic.” | Melbourne Exhibition of 1888; and Mendelssohn’s | in the same line. Miss E. Smyth's acting and ‘singing 
Second Class. ’ | ‘“Hear my Prayer.” Miss Lalla Miranda sang the of the part of Mabel would have done credit to any 
First Prize, 38. 6d., for.candidates under 16 years | solo parts; Mr. G. B, Fentum presided at the organ, professional company. Mr. M‘Dowall looked and 
of of age :— | and Mr. Hamilton Clarke conducted. The pro: acted like a real stage pirate king; altogether, the 
ve Gracie Corner, age 15, Elm Grove, Taunton. | gramme also included the overture to ‘‘Athalie” principals and chorus had been well trained by Mr. 
ps, Second Prize, 2s., for candidates under 16 years | (Mendelssohn), Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in | D. Smyth, who likewise conducted. The orchestra 
of age :— B minor, the overture to Rienzi” (Wagner), and | was led by Mr. W. H. Cole. 
Catherine A. Winckworth, age 15, 11 Old Steine, , Handel's Largo in G, | The Glasgow String Quartet gave their last 
Brighton. ; | At the ordinary concerts of the Victorian Orchestra | Subscription Concert of the series om Tuesday, the 
von Honourable mention : — Nellie Belliss, age 15; the most important items have been the “Military” | 24th March. The programme only contained four 
a Alice H. Bartlett, age 15; Fanny Chater, age 14; | Symphony of Haydn, and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Italian” items, viz.: Quartet*in G, Op, 18 (Beethoven) ; 
Edith Crabtree, age 14; Nellie Eldridge, age 12; and ‘‘ Reformation” Symphonies, one movement of | Prelude, Loure, «and Gavotte for violin (Bach) ; 
Muriel C. Head, age.14; William T. S. Jenkinson, the last named being played. The orchestral suite Duet for violin and viola (Mozart); Quartet in A, 
ive age 10. ‘*Roma,” by Bizet, was heard for the first time at Op. 41 (Schumann). M. Sons’ rendering of the 
|E these concerts. Another special feature has been a Bach selection was very fine, and the ensemble play- 
, m ‘* Beethoven and Wagner Night,” when the orchestra ing in the quartets very much improved. At the 
hat Mudie in Audtrafia. was augmented for the occasion, and the subjoined | end of this, their first season, M. Sons and those who 
oasis : | programme was rendered :— | work with him in the management, are to be 
and (1. Overture,. . “Der Meistersinger,”. . IWagner. congratulated on their’ success. Chamber music has 
5 in HE most important event in the musical world | 2. Waldweben, . . “Siegfried”. =... Wagner. of late been much neglected, especially in Glasgow, 
flat of Sydney during the past month has been | 3 — = Introduction to the 3rd Act of = | but there is now some hope of getting a permanent 
the selection of a city organist. Some | sonengriny tect om te ot Magner, — combination in this branch of the art. There are 
ale, months ago advertisements were issued by | 7 ne - goer cre aide powuag | still two extra concerts to be given in the Burgh 
rs of the Corporation, stating that applications were re- 6. Introduction &) ,... i | Halls, Hillhead. 
quited for the position of organist at a salary of £500 Death Song,s © Tristanund Isolde,” . Wagner, =n the 3st March, Mr. Fred Dawson, of Man- 
per annum, to give two recitals per week, and at such | 7 WAlkuren Ritt, - + + + + Wagner, | chester (whose portrait appears in another part of this 
inor other times as called upon by the Mayor to meet the | On February 7 the Melbourne Orchestra gave | Afagazine), gave a private Pianoforte Recital in the 
f. exigencies of some special occasion, the engagement their final promenade concert. The instrumental saloon of Messrs. *Paterson & Sons, before a select 
of a being for three. years. In response. to this notice | selections included, amongst other popular items, the | and influential gathering ; he created a very favourable 
. the there were over a hundred applicants for the post. | ‘‘Oceana” ballet from the opera ‘‘Mata Miti,” by | impression as to‘his abilities, and certainly does not 
About eighty of these were from organists in various | M. Leon Caron, the conductor of the concerts. | Jack in youthful: energy in playing the most difficult 
parts of the United Kingdom, about twenty from | Miss N. Gibbons appeared ‘as vocalist, and Miss | selection, which displayed his great technical ability 
New South Wales and the adjacent Colonies, two , Deimling rendered a harp solo upon this occasion. - | and easy manipulation of the keyboard. We under- 
from the United States (including Fred Archer), and | In conjunction with the Melbourne Cricket Club | stand his education and training have been entirely 
some half dozen from the continent of Europe and Military Band the Metropolitan Liedertafel gave an | carried on in this country, which is all the more 
many elsewhere. | al fresco concert on February 16 at the beautiful | creditable to him. 
The Committee appointed by the Corporation were grounds of the Melbourne Cricket Club. Mr. Julius | These two enterprising young pianists, Messrs. 
rval? asisted in their deliberations by some of the leading | Herz conducted. 'Woolnoth and Halstead, ‘are giving at stated 
musicians of Sydney, not being applicants for the | On the 28th of February the Melbourne Liedertafel, | intervals a series of recitals in the Queen’s Rooms, 
inant post, and their decision has been to offer the position | assisted by the Associated Ladies’ Choir, and with section of the programmes being compositions for 
to M, Auguste Wiegaud, the Belgian organist, and, | Orchestral accompaniments contributed by the Vic- | two pianos, a class of music seldom performed at 
hiling his acceptance, to Mr. Frank Idle, A.R.A.M. | torian Orchestra, gave a performance of Dvordk’s | concerts. Grand Duo in C major (Schubert), March 
Since Mr. Best concluded his series of recitals the | ‘‘Spectre’s Bride.” Miss Sara Lewis, Mr. James | Heroique (Saint Siens), Improvisation on theme 
d as organ has been played, principally in connection with ; Wood, and Mr. A. H. Gee were the principal | from ‘‘ Manfred” (Schumann), formed items in a late 
roper choral performances, by Mr. Alexander Rea of | vocalists, and Signor Zelman was the conductor. | programme. 
Sydney, who held temporarily the position of organ- | At Paisley (which is ‘sometimes termed the 
“ ists Tt . a matter for congratulation that, within a | aed | suburb”), on the roth ‘April, was given by the 
y measurable distance of time, regular recitals will be ° ° | Paisley Choral Union the first performance in 
ndon, heard upon the immense instrument which finds its | Mudie In Gfadgow. pe, a of Dr. Parry’s ‘“L’ Allegro ma Penserosd,”’ 
sie testing-place in the largest assembly room in the | mee | the second part was Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.” The 
on a Hemisphere—the Centennial Town Hall | ss da , | band and chorus acquitted themselves well, more 
at of ~ rll PP ul a coe, MISS DAVIES, DR. JOACHIM, SIGNOR __ Particularly in Rossini’s music.'« The principals were 
Pie: i » $0 far.as concert per: | PIATTI. Misses Amy Sherwin and ‘Doenhoff, and Messrs. 
a ces are concerned. but on the 11th and 14th Tete ia Bas, Oo - | Philip Tomes and F. Novara. Mr. James Barr 
k, . February two performances of Sir Arthur Sullivan's | * PAS lg nae consinienie aes pera : made an efficient conductor. 
“Golden Legend” were given’ by the Philharmonic site "5 Romance in A, . Max Bruch. The choir of St. Vincent Street U.P. Church 
Society. The chorus of 340 and orchestra of 65 | * Violin Solos, ~° Hungarian dances, . Brahkms-foackim. performed. Spobr’s ‘Last Judgment” on 20th 
if and petformers acquitted themselves in a most creditable | , gongs, ep ag" Stindchen, Brahms. | March, and Camphill U.P. Choir performed the 
thot manner under the baton of Signor Roberto Hazon, Botschaft, .. Brahms, |“ Creation” on the 24th March, the soloists being 
: the conductor of the Soci or 5- Pianoforte {Andante Spianato,and local professionals. z 
[com of the Society. Mr. Rivers Allpress Solo, Polonaise, E flat, Chopin. The Greenock Choral Union also performed the 
i was the leader f th he: d. Mr. Al d * : ; an pe ‘3 “ . ” r 
iat his " of the orchestra, an r. Alexander | 6. Violoncello Solo, Largo and Allegro, . Veracini, | “Creation” on 31st March, in the Town Hall, Dr. 
a played the grand organ. The principal parts 7 Song, .  . “Farewell,” - Bache. _ Peace at the. organ, and Mr. W. T. Hoeck conductor. 
in ont Were distributed as follows :—-Zés#e, Signora Antoin: | ® Trio D minor, Op. 63)... Sekumanns At the end_of last month we had a week of the 
Carl Rosa ‘Carmen Opera Company,” with Marie 


¢tta Link ; Ursula, Mrs. Vanderveer Green; Prince | On Thursday, the 19th March, was given the final | ‘ 

Heary, Mr. W. Walshe; and” Zudifer, Mons. E. concert of the series‘of Choral Orchestral’ Concerts ately faltowing, Saal was veedad eealhay cetaeany, 
ON a The work on both occasions met: with | under the auspices of the Choral Union. It'took the | who performed, among other operas, the “ Huge- 

*Yety favourable reception on this its first production | form, as usual, of a Chamber Concert, when the above | nots””.and. ‘ Lohengra with. Madame Burns- 


M Sydney, and the audiences: we e and en- | programme was submitted, With such a combina- Crotty and Runcio as incipals. 
iasti antgnantien | Ee ae eee At the East End Exhibition, the great attraction 


tic, | tion of artists the result was a foregone conclusion, | Ay 
During the past. fortnight the Montague-Turner and the large and brilliant audience which crowded | Beall dedi “eNaires: ene way’ libel Tay the 
ears of Company have given a series of operatic per- St. Andrew’s Halls testified to the full their apprecia- | Grenadiers, under Lieut: D. Godfrey ; and this week 


at the Garrick Theatre; but up to..the tion of the performances. Miss Fanny Davies, who | for the. close we have the Band of Royal Marines 


Hoos, Present time very familiar, operas: only have been | is now an established favourite here, was at her very | from Portsmouth, under Mr, Geo. Miller, L.R.A.M. 

“The ed, viz.— ‘*Maritana,” ‘(Ii Trovatore,” and | best, and gave an artistic interpretation of Chopin's | The pe etl me pened bare er Peay eanien 
im, —ee Girl.” Next week “‘ Mignon” is to Polonaise. Of the two trios, Beethoven’s seemed to | eenitiitd ¢ ight sack tanto they io apiibdclased 
sits vill liced, and ‘ Faust,” Marta,” and ‘Lucia’ | find most favour with the audience ; Schumann’s frat the Grand Hall, which ‘holds goco persons, is 


also be heard before the close of the season. music does not appeal so readily to the: ordinary crowded each: day an hour before the concert begins. 







































































Mudie in ®ridafof. 


a en 


ASTER week brought with it several con- 


Magazine of 


| occurring on the 22nd ult., will be fully reported 


| @ great success. The principal attraction of the 


certs, as well as numerous entertainments | 


of other kinds. 


Mr. John Thomas, harpist to the Queen, | 


paid us another visit on the 2nd ult., in order to assist 


at a concert arranged by his pupil, Miss Amy | 
Lavington, R.A.M., who has been resident amongst | 


us for some time past. She has now fairly established 
herself as an efficient teacher of the harp, and several 
of her pupils were able to take part in the concert 
with credit to themselves and their teacher. Both 
Miss Lavington and Mr. Thomas gave solos, and 
were also associated in duets. Miss Minnie Cham- 
berlain and Mr. D. W. Rootham were the vocalists, 
and Mr. T. Carrington the violinist. 


Beethoven’s | 


Choral Fantasia was successfully performed by a , 


small chorus, under the direction of Herr Lortzing, 
the instrumental part being sustained by Mrs. 
Roeckel and three other pianists. 
very large, and was most liberal in applause. 

On the same night a concert was given at the 


the parish, in aid of the Cripples’ Home. 


The audience was | 





next month. At the date of writing, all arrange- 
ments are complete, and the concert promises to be 


evening will be the presence of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, who, as president of the Society of 
Instrumentalists, has graciously consented to lead 
the orchestra on this occasion. The programme 
was, of course, submitted to the Duke, and the 
selection embraces Haydn’s Symphony in D, No. 2, 
Mozart’s overture ‘‘Die Zauberfléte,” Raffs Fest 
Marsch, and two trifles for strings alone. In the 
second part of the programme, the Orpheus Glee 
Society are responsible for several pieces; Mr. Riseley 
is set down. for two organ solos, one being Men- 
delssohn’s Sonata No. 5; and two professional lady 
pupils of Mr. Riseley’s will sing solos, to one of 
which the Duke of Edinburgh has most kindly 
volunteered to supply the violin obbligato. As may 
be expected, the tickets are selling fast, notwith- 
standing the high prices, and it is hoped that the 
large debt on the charity may be cleared off. During 
His Royal Highness’ short stay in our city, he will 
be the guest of the Mayor. 

Mr. G. Riseley has been giving weekly afternoon | 





organ recitals at the Colston Hall, which are much 
Emmanuel Lecture Room by the Choral Society of | 


, be continued until the end of the season. 


On the 4th ult., the Bristol Musical Association gave | 


their 79th popular concert at the Colston Hall, when 
the audience was not quite so large as is customary. 
Miss Eleanor Rees was the principal vocalist, and 
received her usual hearty welcome. Mr. Kearton 
was to have sung, but was absent through indis- 
position, and his place was supplied by Mr. Morgan. 
Mr. Tucker contributed bass solos, and the band and 
chorus performed a _ miscellaneous selection of 
choruses, part songs, overtures, etc. 

The name of Madame Albani was enough to draw 
crowds to the Colston Hall on the 6th ult., even had 





the great soprano not been so admirably supported as | 
was the case. But a concert party including Miss | 


Robertson, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Signor 
Foli, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. Farley Sinkins (who 
supplied the place of Mr. Plunket Greene) as 
vocalists, and Signor Nachez (violin), Mons. de 
Munck (violoncollo), and Madame de Pachmann 


(pianoforte) as instrumentalists, left but little to be | 


desired. All the performers gave of their best, and 
the one fault was that the encores were too many, and 
the programme was consequently far too long. 


Madame Albani received, as a matter of course, | 


quite an ovation, and most generously responded to 
the demands of the audience, who would not be 
satisfied without an encore after each song set down 
for her. She was in brilliant voice, and her usual 
overflowing spirits. Others, too, came in for un- 
stinted applause, and, in fact, the crowded audience 
seemed determined not to go home till morning if 
they could help it. The result of the venture of 
Messrs. Smith & Co. in engaging the party was a 
great success. 

Mr. Frederic Huxtable kindly organised the annual 
concert on behalf of: the Great Western Railway 
employés, which took place in the Colston Hall on 
the 11th ult. There was a large assemblage, and 
the popular programme placed before them was 
greatly appreciated. The vocalists were Madame 
Castelli, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. E. T. Morgan, 
and Mr. Lawford Huxtable. Mr. F. Huxtable was 
the pianist, and Mr. Skelding the accompanist. 

Miss Mary Lock’s third Popular’ Chamber Concert 


took place on the 13th ult., when the smaller of the | 


Victoria Rooms was well filled. The programme 
included Schubert’s Trio in E flat, and Beethoven’s 
Trio in G, which were performed by Mr. T. 
Carrington, violin, Mr. E. Pavey, violoncello, and 
Miss Lock, pianoforte. A chief feature of the even- 
ing was a very effective duet for two violins by 
Alard, played in a most capable manner by Mr. 
Carrington and Mr. Gardner. Miss Lock gave 
‘The Lake” and ‘ The Fountain” from Sterndale 


Bennett’s well-known “ Three Sketches,” for which | Jewel Song from “Faust,"(. 9s 


she was recalled, as was also Mr. Pavey for two 
popular solos on the ‘cello. Miss Nellie Brooks was 
the vocalist, and Mr. Fulford the accompanist. 


A grand concert organised by Mr. George Riseley | ganiag, 


on behalf of the Bristol District Nurses’ Society, 


enjoyed, and it is hoped that the arrangement may 
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_ | with the Northumberland Orchestral Society, gave 

HE outcome of the Orchestral Concert held in | their second invitation concert of the season in the 
the Town Hall in May last year in aid of the | Town Hall on the! 3th April. 
sea | audience. The programme consisted of C, Hubert 
known and _ respected local musician) has | Parry’s ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day ”—[the soloists 

been the formation of a Benevolent Society named | being Miss Jessie Hotine (soprano) and Mr, John 
‘“‘ The Northern Musicians’ Benevolent Society.” The | Nutton (baritone)]; Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch Sym- 
orchestra on that occasion consisted of a hundred | phony,” a beautiful part-song by Gounod called 
performers, who played so remarkably well that it | “Night,” which was charmingly sung, the.tenor solo 
was suggested that the band should be kept together | being taken by Mr. Fred Mace, and the overture to 
| for further concerts. The idea was at once taken up | « Anacreon” (Cherubini). In addition to the above, 
enthusiastically by the leading promoters of the con- | yiss Hotine sang Spohr’s ‘‘ Rose softly blooming,” 


family of the late Mr. Derbyshire (a ‘well- 


cert, and the above Society has now been formed. A 
meeting was held last November by the principal 
professional and amateur musicians in the district, and | 
| the directorate appointed, the President being Dr, A. | 
C. Mackenzie (Principal, Royal Academy of Music) ; 
and among the long list of vice-presidents the follow- 
ing influential names are to be found :—The Bishop 


Music. 


' there during a really fine performance of Men- 
_delssohn’s Italian Symphony, causing our worthy 
| Doctor Rea (who was conducting) to lose his temper, 
| fling down his score, and put a stop to the per. 





of Newcastle, Sir B. C. Browne, Ebenezer Prout, 
Esq., Augustus Harris, Esq., Dr. Rea, Dr. Chambers, 


honorary members and ordinary members, the honor- 


(those persons giving a donation of £5, 5s. and up- 
wards) and the annual subscribers (the subscription 
being 10s. 6d. per annnm and upwards). The sub- 
scription for ordinary members (who must be pro- 
fessional or amateur musicians competent to assist at 
an orchestral concert, ele¢tion subject to approval of 
the committee) is 28. 6d. per annum. Grants will be 
made (at the discretion of the committee) to ordinary 
members in ill-health or) misfortune, and to. their 
families in ease of death. 
Orchestral concerts will be given by the members, 
the proceeds to augment the funds of the Society. — 
The first concert is to be held on 6th, May, when 
the following programme will be performed:— = 


| Part I, 
, Overture, » + ¢ ‘“* Zampa,”” . . Herold. 
| Aria, . .  «. “Ernani Involami,” . Verdi. 
| Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, . Goetz. 
. Gounod. 
| Ballet Music from “‘ Faust,” . + Gounod. 
Part II. 
Scotch Symphony, . +. « = . » Mendelssohn. 
: “Come Back to Erin,” . Claridel, 
- Berlioz. 


Rakoczy-March from “ Faust,” pablo 


W. H. Amyot, Esq., John Morley, Esq;,\M.P., and | 
'C. F. Hamond, Esq. The conductor of the Society | should not be surprised if she made a big name for 
_is Mr. J. H. Beers. The membership consists of | herself yet in the musical world, as she possesses all 


mo: . my | the capabilities and gifts of a true artiste, Mr. 
‘ary members being subdivided into life members | 





_and she sang without any strain. I hope to hear her 
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The orchestra will consist of over a hundred of the 
best — in the district, and Madame i 
Burns (of the Carl Rosa Opera Com will 
vocalist. Mr. J. H. Hill will arene re a 
violin concerto, and Mr. J. H. Beers will conduct, 

It is to be hoped that such an excellent institution 
will prosper, and I wish them every good luck in 
their good and worthy undertaking. 

The Good Friday performance in the Town Hall of 
Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater” by the Valentine Smith 
Operatic Company, assisted in the choruses by several 
local choirs, was a great success. Hundreds were 
refused admission, there not being even standing 
room. It was a capital performance. The Easter 
Monday performance of the ‘‘ Creation” by Dr. Rea’s 
choir was also a big success, and one of the most 
enjoyable concerts of the season, Miss Jessie 
Hotine (soprano) winning for herself golden opinions, 

On Thursday and Friday, 2nd and 3rd April, per- 
formances of ‘‘ Antigone” were given in the Theatre 
Royal—not, however, without some lamentable 
hitches. On the first night one of the soloists had 
to retire, he not being able to go on with his part, 
owing to an overdose of stimulants. However, on 
the following evening he made up for it by giving’s 
most excellent rendering of his ‘part. On the Friday 
some rowdies in the gallery created a disturbance 































































formance. Why such selfish and ill-natured persons 
should go to hear high-class ‘music when they cannot 
appreciate it themselves, and refuse to allow others 
to do so, I cannot understand, With these two ex- 
ceptions, the performances were capital. The choir 
are now rehearsing some fresh works for male voices, 

The Newcastle Amateur Vocal Society, together 


There was a crowded 


and Mr John Nutton sang ‘‘ When furious winds are 
raving,” from Handel’s ‘‘ Ottone.” The concert was 
a most enjoyable one. The ode was well sung, but the 
accompaniments were in several places very shaky ; 
evidently they: had been insufficiently rehearsed. 
However, the Symphony was remarkably well played. 
Miss Jessie Hotine was a great success.’ She pos- 
sesses a very sweet voice ; her phrasing was excellent, 


again. She received a most enthusiastic ovation. I 


Nutton was in splendid voice ; I don’t remember 
hearing him sing better. Altogether, the concert was 
most enjoyable. 

The following well-known organists, amongst others, 
will, in turn, preside at the splendid instrument now 
being erected in the cathedral church of St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle, at the opening of it on 1oth May:—Dr. 
Martin, Mr. W.-T. Best, Dr. Peace (Glasgow), Dt 
Crow, Sir R.B. Stewart, Mr. Sam. Reay, and Monsieur 
Widor (Paris), Such.a galaxy of talent has never 
been in Newcastle before, and the opening is sure t 
be successful. © iT. 





Sir J. Sratver’s “Crucifixion ” was most credit 
ably sung by the choir of St. John’s .Chureh, Wor 
cester, on Palm Sunday evening. The soles #2 
reverently and tastefully rendered, the arte 
ally delighting the congregation. Mr. Arthar ™. 
Smith, A.C.O., F.C.O., deserves. many vail 
tions, considering the raw material he has ¢ 
with, and his patience and perseverance; 196° 
with his well-known excellent teaching; orl od 
for him the honour and respect of the’ sett 
parishioners among whom he has laboured 
last four years. 
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Music in leicester. 
{From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 


—- 0 — 


VOCAL and instrumental concert was 
given at the Hall, Hathern, on April 1, 
for the benefit of J. Thompson. The 
hall was well filled. Mesdames A. 
Mitchell, N. Randon, C. Henson, C. Basford, L. 
Gamble, M. Sheppard; Messrs. H. Whittle, T. 
Fisher, E. Greves, J. E. Tollington, T. Hardy, W. 
Warren took active part. 


* * 


A succESSFUL concert took” place at Desford on 
April 2, The Misses Countee (Leicester), Mr. Wm. 
4. Stanley, dramatist (London), and a glee party 
under the direction of Mr. Davies, rendered an 
excellent programme of vocal and instrumental music. 


* * * 


A CONCERT was given in St. George’s Hall, 
Hinckley, on April 3. The attendance was good. 
The following took part :—Mesdames Beale, L. Titley, 
E, Atkins, —- Taylor, H. Kinder; Messrs. Rev. A. 
F, Aylward, H. W. Galpin, Rev. F. Hird, A. E. 
Fleming (Leicester), T. and W. R. Baxter, J. Bull, 
and — Smith. 

* KOK 


On April 3 the Wigston Branch of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants had_ their 
annual concert in aid of the Orphan Fund at the 
Clarence Hotel, South Wigston: Alderman Israel 
Hart, J.P., Leicester, presided. The concert was 
in every way a huge success, a host of local talent 
providing a varied programme. 


* * * 


A CONCERT was given at Stoney Stanton, on 
April 7 by the Town Band, under the direction 
of Mr. C. Howe; the following assisted: —The 
Misses Beale, Miss Watson (Sharniord), Mrs. Coy, 
Rev. A. F, Aylward, G. S. Marriott, C. H. P. 
Steadman, E. Riley, and M. E. Church. 


* * %& 


THE Rothwell and Kettering contingent of the 
Crystal Palace Choir gave a concert on April 4 
atthe Oddfellows’ Hall. The soloists were Miss M. 
H. Perkins, Miss Douse, and Miss Sargent. Mr. H. 
Warren conducted. 


* oe OK 


The Market Harborough Orchestral Society gave 
avery successful and high-class concert at Coventry 


on April 7. The programme was excellent, and the 
audience large. f 


* * * 


Tuk Loughborough Orchestral Union, which has 
been undertaking a series of rehearsals under the 
conductorship of Mr. Henry Nicholson of Leicester, 
closed the winter season on April 8 at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Loughborough, with a successful 
— The band consisted of twenty-four instru- 
mentalists; the vocal and instrumental items were 
well rendered by the members of the Society. 


* * * 


Nae TAL concert, arranged by Mr, H, B. 
a was given at Ratby on April. 9, the county 
i Wes and gentry attending en masse. Adrian 
Pt Esq., occupied the chair. A high-class 
oe was presented. The Misses Hope, Miss 
\ ‘gstone- Johnson, Miss Stayrfés, R.C.M., 
ts A. Page, J. R. Orgill, and glee party 


sisted, 

P * * * 

. CONCERT was given on April by Mi 
6 pril 13. by. Miss 
5 de Vardy and her friends. Romberg’s ‘‘ Toy 


Puony” was performed, The Stoneygate 
Mi ; performed, oneyg 
seal Society also assisted with. various glees, 
quartets, ete; The concert was well 


attended, 
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A DRAMATIC and masical entertainment was 


givenat the Co-operative Hal! on April.10. The 
programme consisted of a ‘‘ picturesque’ historical 
play” in three acts, ‘‘King Richard and the , 
Troubadour.” The costumes were kindly lent by | 
Major J.. A, Winstanley, Royal Opera House. 
The representation was very successful. 


* *# ® 


For many years it has been customary to give some 
special service during Lent at the Parish Church of 
a suitable musical work, and this year Bach’s ‘St. 
Matthew’s Passion ” was again chosen, and was heard 
on March 17 and 23. The choir was, as usual, 


| considerably augmented, and the solo portions were 


entrusted to Messrs. Child, Browning, and Mefcalf 
of the choir, Miss L. Moore, and Mrs, Creser ; while 


| Dr. Creser ably presided at the organ. 


MEssrs, NICHOLSON AND LaxTon’s last grand con- | 
cert at popular prices took place-at the Temperance 
Hall on April 20. The-famous Meister Glee 
Singers, Miss. Nettie Carpenter (solo violinist), Mr. 
French Davis (solo harp), Mr. W.° H._ Barrow, 
F.C.O. (solo piano), Mr. Henry Nicholson (solo | 
flute), Madame Carrie Blackwell (soprano), and | 
Miss Henden Warde (contralto) appeared, Thecon- 
cert proved a very great success, although the hall | 
was not so well filled as anticipated, 


2 @ 

THE Leicester Orchestral Union gave their last 
invitation concert of the season at the-Temperance | 
Hall on April 29. Mr. Fosbrooke, the indefatigable | 
secretary, announces the splendid progress of the | 
Society and its increased financial strength. | 

ee * 

THE Leicester Musical and Dramatic Club are , 
actively rehearsing Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s | 
comic opera ‘* The Pirates of Penzance.” It will be 
produced at the Royal Opera House on the occasion | 
of Mr. Manager John Gregory’s third annual benefit | 
in July. | 





Noted from loeede. 
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Two Chamber Concerts of a semi-private character 
were given in the Philosophical Hall on March rt 
and 19, at the first of which Mrs. Emily Skinner 
and the other members of her quartet -were present, 
and ‘Mr. J. O. Dykes was the pianist. Beet- 
hoven’s string Quartet in E fiat, Op. 74, and Brahms’ 
pianoforte Quintet in F minor, Op. 34, were the 
leading ‘items of the programme. At the remain- 
ing one the quartet party was that of Mr. Willy Hess, 


| when Mdile. Ogla Neruda was at the piatio, and 


Madame Bertha Moore sang several songs. The 
conéerted works were Beethoven’s Quartet in F, 
Op. 59, and Schumann’s Quintet in E flat, Op. 44. 
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NOTHER tradition or popular belief has 
been shattered... Every one knows who 
wrote the music of ‘‘ The Marseillaise,” and 
how Rouget de Lisle, lying in prison in 

Paris, heard the troops marching from the south sing 
the famous war-song which he had composed to cheer 
the conscripts at Strasburg. The troops were coming 
from Marseilles ; Rouget de Lisle’s hymn was hence- 
forth called ‘*The Marseillaise ;” and in 1830 its com- 
poser was pensioned by Louis Philippe. Well, 


| Rouget did not write the music at all! There lived 


ITH the close of March the end of the Leeds | 

musical season arrived, but there are still | 

a few concerts during that month to be 

noticed. The most important event has un- | 

doubtedly been the final concert in the present season | 
uf the Philharmonic, Society, when Verdi’s ‘‘ Re- | 
quiem ” was first heard in Leeds. Mr. Broughton | 
had brought his choir up to an admirable pitch of | 
training, and it is very doubtful if the chorus has | 
appeared to such good advantage on any previous | 
occasion, ‘The Italian master’s work is one needing | 
familiarity, and it was sung with a confidence and 
certainty which were very refreshing, and went far | 
to atone for the choice of a work which jis not in all | 
respects a great one. The soloists, Madame Annie | 


- Marriott, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Iver Mackay, and | 


Mr. Bantock Pierpoint, also contributed largely to a | 
successful performance, and, but for a striking weak- 
ness in the strings, the orchestra was in every way | 
equal to its work. The second half consisted of two | 
choral works by Dr. Hubert Parry—‘‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens” and ‘‘ L’Allegro ed II Penseroso,” the latter 
forthe first time in Leeds, when the chorus maintained 
on the whole the favourable form shown earlier in the 
evening, the ‘‘ Blest Pair of Sirens” bringing the 
long concert to a triumphant close. 

The general meeting of this Society was held on 
April 9, when it was announced that the works selected 
for next, season are the ever-favourites ‘‘ Elijah” and 
‘* Messiah,” as well as Brahms’ ‘‘ German Requiem” 
and Henry Smart’s ‘‘ Bride of Dunkerron ” (perhaps). 
The balance-sheet showed. that financially the season 
had been very satisfactory, and that now, for the first 
time for many years, the outstanding debts have been 
paid off, and there is, moreover, a balance of £33 
with which to commence the next year’s working. 

Mr. Edgar Haddock’s ‘‘ Musical Evenings ” ended 
on March 20, when again his. numerous pupils were 
assembled together, this time on the orchestra in the 
Town Hall, and went through a programme with 
much credit to themselves and their teacher. The 
most ambitious selection was Haydn’s Symphony in 
B flat, ‘‘ The Queen’s,” when amateur help was. added 
in the wind department. . There were in addition 
Mendelssohn’s marches ‘‘ Cornelius” and ‘‘ Priests,” 
as well as solos by the more advanced pupils, among 
whom Master Willie Hudson stood out conspicuously, 
Mr. A. Ramsden, jun., was the vocalist. 





| in 1787. 


at St. Omer, in the department of Calais, a modest 
old chapel-master who had control of the music at 
the cathedral, and believed himself to be a composer. 
He wrote hymns and anthems and pieces during’ the 
years of his office, which began in 1775 and ended 
He even wrote an oratorio, taking the 
choruses from Racine’s ‘‘ Esther” for his libretto, 
and calling his magnum opus by that name. When 
he retired from his peaceful office—two years before 
the taking of the Bastille—he drew up an inventory 
of all his works, and deposited it and his MSS. in the 
archives of the town. There they have remained, 
cared for, certainly, as the old organist would have 
wished, but also wholly undisturbed. In the intro- 
duction to the oratorio was that very hymn to which, 
two years after the chofrmaster’s retirement, Rouget 
de Lisle set his famous words, The MS, has lately 
been brought forth from obscurity, and the’ air dis- 
covered in the composer’s autograph. There is even 
something stranger. The battle hymn, as Rouget 
wrote it, had certain florid passages which he judged 
in accord with martial music, Subsequent arrange: 
ments by more skilled composers have reducedsor 
omitted these, and in doing so have left the composi- 
tion exactly as it appears in the old chapel-master’s 
autograph score. 
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Oh, just one look, before thou leav'st me, love, 
Lonely for evermore ; 

Just one hand-clasp, my longing heart to move 
With bliss, as days of yore! 


Just one kind look from those dear eyes of thine, 
That opened heaven's door ; 
One more brave word to bind my heart to thine, 
Beloved, for evermore! 


Just this ask: itis not much to give 
From thy full, fragrant store ; 
Yet this, alone, hath power to make me live 
Thy slave for evermore ! 


Lottie E, Dunn, 





| 
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F considerable musical importance was the 
@) meeting of the Local Committee, Trinity 
College, London, on 31st March (Sir W. 
Pink presiding), to discuss the Bill before Parliament 
for the ‘‘ Registration and Organisation of Teachers ;” 
and it was proposed by Mr. Geo, Miller, R.M.L.L., 
seconded Mr, Jno, Winterbotham, R.M.A., and 
carried unanimously, ‘‘ That whilst recognising the 
great desirability of a Bill for the ‘ Registration and 
Organisation of Teachers,’ the proposed conditions 
or provisions of the Bill now before Parliament 
require reconsideration, at least inasmuch as regards 
their application to ¢eachers of music, and that for 
purposes of registration it should be sufficient for a 
‘teacher in music’ to be possessed of a certificate 
from either of the time-honoured and respected 
musical institutions of the country, without having 
to solicit and pay an exorbitant sum for a mez’ 
certificate under the Act as proposed. Further- 
more, with regard to persons now practising as 
teachers of music, but who are not possessed of 
any degrees or certificates, a better or cheaper 
means of obtaining such could not possibly be found 
than in the existing ‘Collegiate Musical Examina- 
tions,’ both metropolitan and local ; and it was there- 
fore suggested the desired end would be more readily 
and surely attained by strengthening and upholding 
the prestige of the already existing musical institu- 
tions than by the creation of new certificates and 
new powers, as described in the provisions of the 
present Bill.” Copies of this resolution to be sent to 
the various M. P.s. 
* OK 


THE Minniesingers on Tuesday eve, 31st March, at 
Caute’s Assembly Rooms, gave a highly successful 
smoking concert, followed on Wednesday afternoon 
by a Café Chantant, among those present being 
their R.H. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
Admiral and Lady Commerell, Admiral and. Mrs, 
Gordon. The Minniesingers Glee Party, under Mr. 
Miller, very effectively rendered ‘‘ At Andernach in 
Rhineland,” ‘‘ What care I how fair she be?” “Ye 
Mariners. of England.” The solo vocalists were 
Mr. H. Love, H. Goldsmith, R.N.; and Mr. H. 
Schartau, of Westminster, alto and humorous. 
The R.M.L.L. String Band was in attendance, and 
Messrs. Lohr and Harvey Pinches acted as accom- 
panists. 

* * & 

On Good Friday eve Mr. G. W. Ash, for the second 
year at the Victoria Hall, arranged ‘‘ The Messiah.” 
The soloists were Miss Margaret Ormerod, Mme. Jean 
Grahame Coles, Mr. John Probert, and Mr. Charles 
Long. The first three appeared well up to their work. 
The latter's voice was scarcely suited for it, and his 
rendering was somewhat mechanical. The orchestra 
and chorus, under Mr. T. Hunter, for a scratch body, 
were passable, 

; ** # 

THE Railway Servants’ Concert, on Tuesday, 24th 
March, in aid of their Casualty Fund, deserved a better 
attendance. The programme was arranged by Mr. T. 
Hunter, accompanist ; the artists, Miss Edith Greene, 
Miss Reubina Pond, the Misses Ranson (instrument- 
alists), Kk. Y. Banks, Mr. Edward Cook, and Major 
Cottrell, rendered some interesting items. 


* * * 


ARISING out of the success of an amateur perform- 
ance of ‘* Patience,” an Operatic and Dramatic Society 
has been started under very favourable auspices. Mr. 
H. Pinches has been appointed honorary conductor of 
the musical portion. 

* eH 


A SPECIALLY noteworthy musical event was the In- 
vitation Concert by Miss Maud Behr, at the Portland 
Hall, on Friday evening, roth April. There was a 
splendid attendance. Special items were Adagio 
and Rondo from Sonata in F major (Beethoven), by 





Charles Behr and W. Hawkins (violin); ‘‘ Roberto 


tu che adoro,”’ Miss Kate Dipnall ; ‘‘ Off to Philadel- 
phia,” Mr. Alexander Tucker ; and Miss Behr herself 
played with undoubted skill and delicacy. 


* * * 


M. AUGUSTE WIEGAND will preside for the Jast 
time at the Town Hall organ on the 18th inst., prior 
to his departure for Sydney, N.S. W. 


Oe Geachers’ 
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WO Bills for the registration of teachers will 
shortly come before a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, and the various 
teaching and examining bodies connected 

with music are on the alert with regard to proposals 
which, in their present form, cannot possibly be 
accepted, The Royal College of Music is moving on 
its own account; the Royal Academy of Music 
desires to be heard in opposition through the mouth 
of its principal, Dr. Mackenzie; and the profession 
generally is forming in battle array against many 
objectionable clauses in the Bills, such, for example, 
as that which prohibits:teaching by any person under 
twenty-one years of age; but the fact is not lost 
sight of that the Bills rest upon a fallacy which 
assumes ability to pass an examination as implying 
the power of communicating the knowledge so 
tested. Everybody knows that a man crammed full 
of information may be a very bad teacher, and that 
the only safe test of teaching power is furnished by 
the pupils who have been subjected to it. Yet, of 
course, there are two sides to this question, and Mr. 
Charles Lunn takes up the other side : we cannot do 
better than quote part of his letter in the Daly 
Gazette :— 

‘*It is perfectly true that possession of knowledge 
and capacity of transmitting it to others varies in 
individuals. One man may know little, and teach 
that little well ; another may know much, and teach it 
badly ; but the object of that Bill is not to decide 
on the respective merits of the teaching powers, that 
the law consigns to public discernment (see Stephen, 
bk. IV. ch. xiii.) ; but the object of the Bill is to 
certify to the public that a qualified professor has not 
only the science or knowledge, but also the executive 
skill or art—v.e. that he can show to others in his 
own person that which he requires another to do, 
and explain by his possessed knowledge the process 
of its attainment. For example, no man shall be 
allowed to teach others to play upon the violin unless 
he has learned and can play upon it himself; no man 
shall be allowed to teach others to play upon the 
piano or organ unless he has learned and can play 
upon them himself. In like manner no man should 
be allowed to teach others to play upon the voice 
unless he has learned and can play upon his own 
voice, demonstrate, and explain in person. This 
embraces technical knowledge and artistic skill. 

‘*In days \gone by the voice specialists were 
veterans who had retired; Gabrielli, trained by 
Porpora and the elder Garcia, and Tachinardi, a 
great tenor, were the chief founders of the Bolognese 
School. The teaching at that time was purely em- 
pirical, but it' was true as. regards demonstration. 
But take the modern voice specialist ; he is either a 
man who never Jearned, and who produces his own 
voice falsely, and is a thorough-going impostor, or he 
is one who has broken down from false training, and 
disseminates broadcast the very principles that have 
induced his own ruin. Of course there are exceptions 
to this, but exceptions are few. The real grievance 
that professors of music have is that legislation in this 
direction will preclude the general practitioner from 
affecting the position of voice trainer, and this is too 
remunerative to relinquish. But I think, in the 
interests of the public, this should be done. Twenty 
years ago I saw that scientific voice-training was a 
surgical act as much as setting any other dislocated 
limb, and therefore I dedicated my Philosophy of Voice 
to the members of the medical profession, and I can- 
not help but think musical art would be greatly im- 
proved—-as it has been by specialists who construct 


violins for musici orga: heidien ca 
usicians, organ. builders, pi 

facturers, etc. —if there Pa a race of sian ae 
trained and set aside to adjust and cultivate Voices j 
place of the silly, incompetent men that have caus. 
ably usurped a position they are utterly incompetent 
to sustain. The late Sir Sterndale Bennett once 
defined a singing master to me as ‘a man wh 
couldn’t get a living by teaching the piano,’ 4 

‘*T am collecting evidence respecting the numeroy 
pupils who have left me to be ‘finished’ in London, 
1 hope to be able to supply some curious and instruc. 
tive evidence in order to induce special legislation to 
protect the ignorant public from becoming a prey to 
adventurers who affect my speciality. How deeply 
I feel the degradation owing to the odium in which a 
superficial resemblance to ‘voice specialists’ seems to 
implicate me I will not attempt to describe, and 
words pale into feeble spectres if I atlempt to give 
but an echo of the bitter pain I feel for the ruined 
lives and blasted careers of pupils who have left me to 
meet certain ruin. It is my last hope to see this Bill 
successfully passed.” 


oe oe ere ee 
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N April 3 the Blackburn Philharmonic Society 

gave a rendering of Gounod’s ‘‘Faust.” The 

Society seems to have done a wise thing in 

turning its attention to opera. Formerly it 

patronised oratorio, with but poor success, but on this 

evening of opera the crowded house showed how 
much more this class of music is appreciated hete. 

The cast was as follows :— 


Margarita, . - + « Madame Clara Whatford. 
Siebel, ‘ 3 i 3 Miss Marie Hooton. 
Martha, ‘ Miss Mary Benson. 
Faust, . eee: oe te Mr. Ben. Davies. 
Mephistopheles, . Mr. Charles Manners. 
Valentine, Mr. Robt. Grice. 
Wagner, Mr. John Hansen. 


The performance was good from beginning to end. 
The principals were in fine voice, and Hallé’s band 
knows how to play Gounod’s music. Mr. Ben, Davies 
came fresh from his vocal achievements in Sullivan's 
“Ivanhoe.” It was his first appearance beforea Black- 
burn audience, and he found great favour in their 
eyes. His singing of the cavatina, ‘‘ What is it that 
charms me?” was superb. 

Madame Clara Whatford is an old favourite in 
Blackburn, and sang the music assigned to Margarita 
like the true artist that she is, and achieved a brilliant 
success. The ‘Thule Ballad,” ‘Jewel Song,” and 
the soprano music in two marvelously touching and 
impassioned duets which she undertook, require 4 
powerful yet flexible voice, and this she possesses. 
Madame Whatford’s admirers will be glad to know 
that her portrait will be in the forthcoming Royal 
Academy Exhibition, the artist being Miss Alice 
James of Bath. 

Mr. Charles Manners is so well liked and known 
in Blackburn as to need no recommendation. He 
sang the part of Mephistopheles wonderfully well, 
and infused a vein of sardonic humour into his 
numbers, which was at once happy in its effect 
suggestive of the hidden meaning of the charac. 


| Mr. Grice has wonderfully improved. of late, and he 


| delivered Valentine’s music very well , 

| Miss Marie Hooton’s sweet mellow voice was 
admirable in Siebel’s delicious music. 

' choruses went grandly, particularly sr concludiog 

ortion of the ‘Soldier’s Chorus.” i 

oe to be noted in the singing of the male — 
the chorus when alone. The stirring «« Fold the 
my brothers,” was at first sung dolefully; 
dirge than a blunt soldiers’ ae SS 
their work, however, a really fine aa 

| given this superb chorus by the Philharmonic cho! 

‘ists. Mr. Tattersall conducted. 
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On the 16th of June Dvorak will receive the degree 
of Mus. Doc. from Cambridge University. On the 
preceding day there will be a public performance of 
some of his works. 
ak # 

A REMARKABLE visitor has arrived from the Anti- 

es in the person of Mr. H. Atkinson. This 

tleman vocally imitates with extraordinary skill 
gveral musical instruments, notably the musette, the 
mandoline, and the banjo ; but his greatest success is 
achieved by his singing as a male soprano with a 
compass of more than two octaves, from B flat be- 
neath the stave to C sharp in alt. ne 
eo OK 

At the Welsh National Eisteddfod to be held at 
Rhyl in 1892, the committee have agreed to perform 
Dr. Joseph Parry’s oratorio entitled ‘‘ The Life of 
st. Paul,” and have made him a grant towards the 
expense of publishing the work. 

**& 

SHORTLY before the next concert of the Bristol 
Choral Society, Dr. E. H. Turpin will deliver a 
lecture on the works to be performed—namely, 
Barnett’s “* Ancient Mariner,” Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lore- 
ley,” Schumann’s “‘ Requiem,” and Parry’s ‘‘ Blest Pair 
of Sirens,” This is an excellent idea, and might be 
widely adopted with advantage. 

* * * 

Tue Duke of Edinburgh took part lately in a con- 
cet at the Plymouth Guildhall given by the Choral 
and Orchestral Societies in aid of the Devon and 
Cornwall Female Orphan Asylum. Soon after taking 
up his residence at Devonport, he joined the Orches- 
tral Society, and volunteered to take his place in the 
orchestra. At this concert he played as one of the 
principal violins. 

* * * 

Mr. ABBEY is going to Australia to prepare the 
way for Sarah Bernhardt. In the meantime, Mr. 
Maurice Grau will arrange in Europe, on Mr. Abbey’s 
behalf, the necessary preliminaries for the present 
season of Italian Opera. 

Ke OK 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE has written an 
ode in honour of the occasion of the celebration of 
the 4soth anniversary of the establishment of Eton 
College, Hubert Parry will be the composer of the 
music for Mr Swinburne’s new ode. 

eR 

Mr. D’OyLEy CARTE has secured the opera 
wntten by the Parisian song composer, Mr. Bem- 
berg, upon the subject of Lord Tennyson’s ‘‘ Elaine,” 
the contract having lately been signed between the 
director of the Royal English Opera and Mr. Vert. 

* * OK 

Gounon passes much of his leisure time in playing 
dominoes—certainly a harmless amusement, and not 
80 wearing to the brain as chess, 

* * * 

Tue Birmingham Triennial Festival will be held 
from Tuesday, October 6, to Friday, October 9, 
inclusive, It is usually held in midsummer. 

* * 


A MaNcuesterR Music Hati.—At the Man- 
chester Licensing Sessions, on March 24, the magis- 
trates granted a music aiid dancing licence to the 
Proprietors of the Palace of Varieties, lately built in. 

ord Street, near the principal theatres, at a cost 
f about £8000. The application had been before 

¢ Court on more than one occasion previously, and 
a success, a majority of the licensing justices 
ae taken the view of some infinential sections of 
local public that an establishment akin to the 

Pire or Alhambra in London, even though pro- 
— to them in the tone and style of the 
dn ak promised, would be a dangerous addi- 
: amusements of the inhabitants. Contro- 
a the subject had been hotly maintained for a 
hae and the magistrates decided in favour of 
tence by a vote of 33 against 27. 
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THE - ‘*Requiem” written by Dvorak for the 
Birmingham Festival was, it) seems, instigated’ by | 
Cardinal Newman, to whom it was intended to be , 
dedicated. 


* * * 


Mr. Sims REEVES will take his very last and final 
farewell at a concert at the Albert Hall on Monday, 
May II. 


appearance in public. 
* * kK 


Accounts from Shanghai are to the effect that | 
Madame -Patey’s concert in that city on. February 5 
was well attended, and in all respects a great success: | 


From China Mr. and Madame: Patey go to Japan, 


afterwards taking Queensland on their way back to 


Sydney. Later on they give concerts. in New 
Zealand. It is not expected that their return journey 
will begin till the autumn. 


* ok OK 


A GIGANTIC orchestrion has been built for the | 


New York -Jockey Club by Mr. Imhof of Vohren- 
bach, Baden, Its musical performance is described 
as beautiful and perfect beyond all expectation, and 
owing to the great range of variation which is 
afforded by the use of its twenty-five stops, it has a 
fine and full orchestral effect. The number of pipes 
may be estimated at nearly 1000, and the - total 


length of the smaller wind-channels at 900 metres. 
The programme of pieces played by the instrument | 


is highly select. 
* Ke * 


DEAN GREGORY has written a letter to Mr. J. 5. 
Curwen granting the use of St. Paul’s Cathedral for 
a service in connection with the jubilee celebration 
of the Tonic Sol-fa movement. The day fixed is 


July 7, and_it is expected that :10,000 persons, all. | 
able to sing from note, will assemble on the occasion, | 


rendering the music of the service without the help 
of achoir. The preacher will be Bishop Mitchinson, 


who, when Bishop of Barbadoes, trained a coloured | 


choir on the tonic sol-fa system. 


* # # 


Tune Wagner Society have issued their annual | 


report, from which it seems that the Association now 
numbers 231 members. The Society proposes, 
during the current year, to undertake the very useful 


work of translating some of Wagner’s prose writings, | 


and issuing them in thirty-two page parts at intervals 


of two months. The series will commence with the | 


‘¢Art Work of the Future,” prefaced by Wagner’s 
autobiographical sketch. 


* * * 


Miss FILLUNGER accompanies Sir Charles and 
Lady Hallé upon this, their second Australian 


tour, ‘ 
* * * 


THE arrangements for the forthcoming Handel 
Festival on June 19, 22, 24, and 26 are now practic- 
ally complete, and, of course, in several respects they 


are identical with those of former years. As regards | 


the programme, variations are only possible on the 
Selection Day, and we are glad to note that an 
adequate proportion of novelty will be included in 
this scheme. Handelian musicians will be pleased 
to hear four numbers from the ‘‘ Chandos Anthems,” 
especially the chorus. ‘*O come let us sing,” which 
is in the composer’s finest. manner ; also the over- 


tures to ‘‘ Semele” and ‘‘Giustino,” and selections | 


from ‘* Berenice ” and the,‘‘ Water Music.” Popular 


portions of ‘‘Acis and Galatea,” ‘‘Jephthah,” 


‘‘ Samson,” and ‘‘ Solomon,” as well as the Organ 
Concerto in F, No. 4—somewhat oddly styled its 
composer’s grandest—will be repeated, in deference 
to general desire. The leading vocalists engaged are 
Mesdames Albani, Macintyre, Emily Squire, Nor- 
dica, Marian M‘Kenzie, and Belle Cole, and Messrs. 
Lloyd, M’Guckin, Santley, Brereton, and Bridson. 
Mr. Manns will, of course, conduct, and Mr. W. T. 





Best will be solo organist. 


It is now nearly nine years since the Sims | 
Reeves’ farewells commenced, but the performance | 
on May 11 is, definitely, intended to be his last | 
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THE success of Mr. George Grossmith’s recitals in 
the provinces is strikingly shown by the fact that over 
200,000 programme books have been sold. since 
September last. Mr. Grossmith will seek rest and 
change in Paris during the approaching holiday 
season. 

* oe & 

THE Royal Academy of Music is to be congratu- 
lated upon a very successful year’s work, in a pecuniary 
sense, although the provincial local examinations, 
_ which brought large profits in preceding years, were 
not available, owing to the adoption of a joint scheme 
with the Royal-College of Music. The balance-sheet 
just presented to the directors by the committee of 
management shows a gain on the twelve months’ 
working of £2077—a sum in surprising contrast with 
| the results obtained before recent reforms came into 
operation. 


**e KO 


THE competition for the Llewelyn Thomas Gold 
, Medal (contraltos) took place at the Royal Academy 
of Music on March 19.. There were fourteen candi- 
dates, and the medal. was awarded to Mary Hay, and 
the examiners ‘highly commended Vena Galbraith, 
Mignon Spencer, and Ellen Niblett. The com- 
petition for the Evill Prize (basses and baritones) was 
also decided. There were ten candidates, and the 
prize was awarded to John Walters, and the ex. 
aminers highly commended J. M‘Bride Gibson. The 
examiners were Mr. William Nicholl, Mr. Eugene 
Oudin, and Mrs. Mary Davies. 


* ok 


Ir will be heard with pleasure that Mr. Carrodus, 
| the eminent violinist, has returned from his trip to 

South Africa, having, as we are informed, found the 
, health of which he went in search, During a stay of 
five days ‘at Cape Town he gave two highly success- 
ful violin recitals in the large hall of the exhibition 
building, assisted by his son, Mr. J. F. Carrodus, as 
solo violoncellist and agcompanist. Crediting his 
audience with classic tastes, Mr. Carrodus played 
both the Chaconne in D minor of Bach and the 
| Mendelssohn Concerto; in all he did, according to 


| the Cape Town press, making a profound impression. 
* * * 


WITH reference to the recent performance of Beet 
hoven’s Choral Symphony (first three movements) by 
the pupils of the Royal College of Music, Mr. Walter 
Macfarren says: ‘‘It may not be uninteresting to 
| you, and, perhaps, to your readers, to know that the 
second performance of this work in England was by 
the students of the Royal Academy of Music, under 
Lucas, in 1832, when Blagrove, Seymour, Lovell, 
Phillips, W. S. Bennett, Dorrell, the elder Howell, 
Richardson, Grattan Cooke, the Harpers, Tom and 
, Charles, and G. A. Macfarren, all Academy students 

at the time, took part. I have often hea&i my brother 
' refer to this occasion, and speak of the pride they had 
| in grappling successfully with a work which the 
| Philharmonic feared to essay a second time.” We 
"were not aware of this very interesting circumstance. 
| It is one regarding which the Royal Academy of 
| Music may justly be proud, 


x he 


| THE municipality of Madrid sometimes relieves its 
| more serious duties by paying graceful compliments 
| to eminent artists. At the close of a concert recently 
| given by Madame Marx and Mr. Sarasate, the city 
fathers presented the lady with a crown of flowers, 
and the gentleman with a crown of silver, as well as 
_a gold bow bearing a suitable inscription. The 
concert seems to have been a very brilliant success. 


*“ * * 


THE competition for the Charles Santley Prize 
| (accompanists) took place at the Royal Academy of 
Music on March 25. There were seven candidates, 
and the prize was awarded to Frank Hollis, and the 
| examiners commended S. Stanislas Szczepanowski. 
The competition for the Louisa Hopkins Memorial 
Prize (pianists) also took place. There were twenty- 
| six candidates, and the prize was awarded to Edith 
| Williams, and the examiners very highly commended 
| Llewela Davies. 
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At aconcert held in Chester,on Thursday, April 
2, in aid of the building fund of the Grosvenor 
Museum there, a performance took place on “the 
recorders,” a curious and almost unique set of four 
old flutes belonging to the Chester Archzeological 
Society. Dr. Bridge, the cathedral organist, has 
written a symphony for these instruments, which, 
although well known in Shakspeare’s time, and 
mentioned by him, are now quite obsolete. 


* * * 


RoyaAL COLLEGE or Music.—The annual and 
terminal examinations have just concluded. The 
outside examiners, invited by H.R.H. the President 
to report on the general conditicn of the College, 
were as follows:—M. Alexandre Guilmant, M, Ysayé, 
Signor Piatti, M. Dannreuther, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Mr. August Manns, Mr. Henry Irving, and Il Comte 
Ferrero, At the close of the examinations the 
following awards were made by the director and 
Board of Professors : — Council Exhibitions -— £15, 
Mary H. Reeve (singing); £20, divided between 
Agnes Dobrée (organ) and Beatrice Chattock (violin) ; 
Charlotte Holmes Exhibition, £15, Mary Cracroft | 
(piano) ; Heywood-Lonsdale Shropshire Scholarship, 
Richard Botwood (organ), provisional for one year ; 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society’s Scholarship, | 
Laurence Philips (piano). The midsummer term | 
began on April 30; and entrance examinations were 
held on April 28. 


* 

THE Richter Concerts at London have been fixed 
to take place on the Mondays from 25th May to 2oth 
July. One of the series will be under the auspices of 
the well-known Wagner Society, 

* * 

A Goop deal has’been said lately on the subject of 
local orchestras, and that is about the most important | 
subject which can engage the attention of musical | 
It appears that no dearth of | 


people just now. 
material for a local orchestra need be feared in Leeds, | 
where, at the last of Mr. Edgar Haddock’s ‘‘ Musical 
Evenings,” on the 14th inst., an amateur orchestra of 
171 performers took part, of whom more than Io | 
were ‘strings.” All these players were drawn from | 
Leeds and the immediate neighbourhood. 
* * | 
THERE is again a talk of reviving the old Sacred | 
Harmonic Society next season, if Exeter Hall can be | 
secured for the performances. The talk is likely to | 
come to nothing, chiefly because unless certain im- | 
portant alterations are made, the County Council are 
by no means likely to agree to the licensing of the 
hallsthe exits from which are insufficient for a large 
audience such as a high-class oratorio concert is likely 
to attract. Even in the old days, when licensing was 
less strict, it was generally admitted that in case of 
an alarm of fire the authorities would not dare to 
open the great doors leading direct into the Strand, 
as the staircase was so steep that a block, probably 
causing loss of life, must inevitably occur. It is a | 
pity something cannot be done, as oratorio is in great | 
demand in central London, and Exeter Hall always | 
was a favourite /oca/e for sacred performances. The 
old Sacred Harmonic Society never throve after its 
removal to St. James’s Hall, and it was dissolved in | 
1882. It was afterwards reconstructed and revived | 
successively under Sir C. Hallé and Mr. Cummings, 
but it finally gave up the ghost in 1888, 


sae | 


Tuer Kyrle Choir has since the beginning of the 
year given seven oratorio performances in churches 
in Islington, Southwark, Rotherhithe, St. Giles, | 
Hoxton, Whitechapel, and the City. They were, 
with one exception, well attended by the poorer | 
classes. The works performed were ‘‘ The Messiah,” | 
**Samson,” “Elijah,” “St. Paul,” and ‘‘ The 
Creation.” Mr. F. A. W. Docker conducted, and 
Dr. Turpin accompanied on the organ. 

* * * 

‘T11e death is announced in London of the veteran 
organist and church composer, Dr. Edward Dearle. 
Dr, Dearle was probably the oldest of English Mus. 
Docs., and certainly was the Nestor of those who had 
gained the honour by examination. He was born at 
Cambridge in 1806, and was originally a choir boy, 


| ‘La Tosca” before the Viceroy of India. 


| laudable purpose of assisting aged or invalided choir- 
| men, is just about to open a short campaign in | 


| organise special services and concerts in provincial 


| seventy voices drawn from the Chapels Royal, St. 


| and Worcester. 
| given. 
' and the pleasure and profit their exertions confer | 


so that at the period of his death he had passed 
nearly seventy-five years in the ‘service of music: 
He gained his first London organ appointment, as a 
young man of twenty-one, at St. Paul’s, Deptford, 
which he afterwards exchanged for New Blackheath ; 
and in 1832 he became organist at Wisbeach Parish 
| Church, for which he wrote his morning and evening 
services in F. In 1833 he was appointed organist at 
St. Mary’s, Warwick, and in 1835 organist and song- 
schoolmaster at: Newark Parish Church, where he 
remained until 1864. It was here that he wrote the 
bulk of his church music, which included a volume | 
published in 1839, two evening services, and a large 
number of anthems. One of his anthems, ‘‘ Turn | 
Thee again, Thou God of Hosts,” gained the Gres- | 
ham gold medal in 1837. Dr. Dearle likewise com- 
posed several part-songs which are still favourites | 
with choirs. He took the degree of Mus. Bac. | 
Cantab. in 1836, and became Mus. Doe. in 1842. Jn | 
1879 he wrote an oratorio, ‘Israel in the Wilder- | 
ness,”” chara 
* Oo % 
Mrs. JAMES Brown Porter has appeared in | 
After | 
playing in Bombay and in various military stations in 


the hill country, she came to London, is visiting 


| 

Cannes, and will soon return to America, thus com- | 
pleting the circuit of the globe. ony 
** 

Mr. EpGar Happock, whose successful *‘ Musical 
Evenings” in‘ Leeds we have before mentioned, 
intends trying his fortune on similar lines in London, | 
and will give a series of “‘ Musical Afternoons” at | 
Steinway Hall on three Wednesdays in May and | 
June. The programmes are to contain a liberal 
allowance of novelty. 
’ x * * 


THE Choir Benevolent Fund, established for the 


Gloucestershire. From time to time the managers 





towns, meeting everywhere with sympathy, and 
deriving considerable profit from collections and sale 
of tickets. The forthcoming proceedings include a 
special service in Gloucester Cathedral, and another 
in Christ Church, Cheltenham, at each of which five 
representative anthems will be sung by a choir of 


Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, Eton College, and the 
cathedrals of Gloucester, Bristol, Hereford, Oxford, 
Two evening concerts will also be 
Considering how badly choirmen are paid, 





upon the public, every opportunity of aiding the fund 
should be seized. 
* Kk * H 


THE Musical Guild, composed of ex-students of | 
the Royal College of Music, announces a new series | 
of concerts to take place in Kensington Town Hall. | 
Among the interesting works chosen for performance | 
are these: Spohr’s ‘‘ Nocet,” Brahms’ new string 
quintet, C. Wood’s wind quintet in F, Henschel’s | 
string quartet in E, flat, Brahms’ ‘‘ Liebeslieder,” 
Beethoven's pianoforte trio in B flat, and Brahms’ 
horn trio, The first concert takes place on May 6, 
when we trust the Guild will receive very practical 
proof of the sympathy’ ef-amateurs. 

RR 

UNTIL lately the city of London has had but one 
choral society within its walls, but a second has now 
been founded, called the ‘‘City of London Choral 


| Society,” which meets every Monday evening in the |. 


schoolroom attached to Bishopsgate Church. The 
new organisation is presided over by the Rev. W. | 


| Rogers, rector of Bishopsgate, and among _ its 


supporters are Canon Shuttleworth, Dr, Martin 


(of St. Paul’s), and the.Rev, R. H. Hadden. The 


first concert will take place in May, for which | 
occasion Bennett’s ** May Queen” is preparing. | 
oe ®. 
THE first choral society established in London was 
the City Vocal Union, which was. started. as far back 
as 1867, in the Rev. John Taylor's Schoolroom, 





| Friar Street, Carter Lane, where it remained eleven 
| years, afterwards removing to Aldersgate Street, I, 

the twenty-four years of its existence the City Vocal 
_ Union has had 5000 members onits books.‘ Many ” 
| observes the conductor, Mr. Wells, “ became i. 
| bers of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, the Albert Hall 
, Choral Society, etc. Many are assisting in church 
choirs.’ Some write tome from Canada, South Africa 
| and elsewhere, where they are doing good musical 

work, all saying how much they owe to the City 
; Vocal Union.” 


* oe ® 

CapTaIn Day’s book on Eastern Music yill 
shortly be issued in sumptuous guise by Messr:, 
Novello & Co. It is enriched with many engravings 
‘‘in the text,” and especially by a series of jull- 
drawings of Indian instruments, made by Mr. William 
Gibb, and printed in colours. Amateurs who have 


| seen Mr. Gibb’s work in Mr. Hipkins’ beautiful 


volume on the loan collection of musical instruments 


| formed some years ago at South Kensington will 
| know what to expect in the present case. 


* *& 


SiR HERBERT OAKLEY’s resignation of the Chair 


| of Music at Edinburgh University has been accepted, 


but it will not take effect till May 15, in order that 
the Universities Commission may settle the duties 
and emoluments of the new professor. Considering 


| that by the Reid Trust the chair is endowed with a 


capital of nearly £80,000, something far more than 
has yet been attempted should be done by its aid for 
music in Scotland, _ , 

* oe Oe 


‘* WAGNER,” says ‘Mr. Elson, ‘alone of all the 
great masters, does not use the harp for celestial tone- 
colouring, but violins and woodwind in prolonged 
notes, in the highest positions, Schumann, Berlioz, 
Saint-Siiens, in fact all the modern tone-colourists 
who have given celestial pictures, use the harp in 
them, purely because of the association of ideas 
which comes to us from the Scriptures, and this 
very association of the harp: with heaven and the 
angels only came about because the instrument 
was the. most developed..possessed by man at the 
time that the sacred book was written. Wagner's 
tone-colouring is intrinsically the more ecstatic, and 
one cannot but agree with the sarcasm of Théo- 
phile Gautier, that a ‘harp concert lasting 10,000 
years must end by becoming tiresome.’ Wagner 
is the first who has broken through this harp con- 
ventionality.” 


TRe Sone of 
[eptune. 


Ol mm 


NDER this title. exists a Glee Club at Ports- 
mouth, We understand that this institution 
took its rise from a concert given at the 
Portland Hall, Southsea, in 1888, by a party 

of naval officers and men, This affair was so great 4 
success that the persons concerned promptly organised 
themselves into the ‘‘Sons of Neptune Glee Club,” 
with the intention of benefiting naval and local 
charities by means of concerts. The Club has met 
with ample support from the public, and, following 
their last entertainment, the’ secretary was’ able to 
send the Serpent Relief Fund a cheque for over £10 
‘The ‘‘ Sons” are now about 100 strong, Of these 
sixty will take. part inthe entertainments st the 
Royal Naval Exhibition, Chelsea, for which they 
have prepared an attractive programme illustratiog 
the scenes and incidents. of life on board a nee, 
and including choruses, glees, songs, and dances 
a nautical character. These, performances, will be 
very complete, A deck ‘‘set” is being built by Mt. 








| Richard. Douglas, who has made special studies # 
| Portsmouth, and none but officers an 


d_ men of the 
““Queen’s Navee” will take. part in what sem 


bound'to prove a very popular series of diversions. 
The ‘‘ Sons of Neptune” will: make their first ape 


ance on June 4. | - 
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Musik,” for the purpose of providing good violins and 









: £ violoncellos for talented students unable to buy fine 
; of or 2IgGn Ro ed ° instruments for themselves. . 
» * 2 * 
n- eS HEINRICH HOFMANN has written a new work, 
a As we have before stated, the works to be per- | ‘‘Joan of Arc,” for male voice chorus, solos, and 
h formed at the Bayreuth Festival are ‘‘ Parsifal,” | orchestra, The text is taken from Schiller’s drama. 
a, “Tristan,” and ‘‘ Tannhduser.” Among the -artists wele 
al d are the following:—Mesdames Materna, : 
F er oT VERKLXRUNG,” by Richard Stratis 
ty Herzog, Sucher, and Staudigl; Mdlles. Mailhac, ‘ oe UND, VERKLARUNG, by Richard Strauss, 
Malten, de Ahna, Hedinger, Klein, Stolzenberg, and ra n arranged for two pianos by Herr Otto 
Wiborg; Messrs. Van Dyck, Griining, Grengg, — eee 
ill Wiegand, Reichmann, Scheidemantel, Plank, Fuchs, E : ; 
rs, Alvary, Déring, Liepe, Zeller, and Schlosser. The THE Music Festival at Dessau is to take place on 
gs orchestra and chorus are to be almost entirely the | ‘he 2nd and 3rd of May, On the first day Max 
ge same asin 1889. Bruch’s ‘* Odysseus” is to be given, and on the second 
1m * kK * the ‘‘ Vorspiel”’ to ‘‘ Parsifal,” the ‘‘ Flight into 
” . iG ” s 
si AN interesting collection of the national hymns of Egypt” (Bastion); ** Testo" (Tetsst), ete. ete, 
“" all countries has lately been published in Paris, with oe 
. the original words in all cases; and it issaidtobea| TatKinGof Festivals, the A//gemeine Musikzeitung 
very correct as well as a very complete work. It is | gives some curious information about a music festival 
edited by the Russian musician, M. Schurowski, and | in Rome about 17 B.c., thus once more proving the 
is dedicated to M. Carnot. truth of the old saying, that there is ‘nothing new 
ait kok x under the sun!” A three days’ festival was held at 
ed, Tue young Roman composer, Alessan Poe Costa, that date by order of Augustus Cesar, and the third 
hat conn ae igs! day was devoted to musical performances in the 
‘ whose cantata, ‘‘ The Vision,” is about to be pro- 3 " 
ties : : ‘ Temple of Apollo. A cantata by Quintus Horatius 
; duced in Berlin, gave a concert in the Sala Dante, FI ek 
ing : . ; laccus was performed, the words of which show 
Rome, about the end of February, on which occasion : , ‘ 
ha is the great pride which the old Romans took in their 
he brought forward a Suite in four movements, and P re : o Asse tas ‘ 
han ; ii fe beloved city. A ‘‘specimen” line is given, which 
some numbers from his new opera, ‘‘ Sumitri,” the 
for ; ‘ fg runs somewhat thus: ‘‘ However far the sun may 
text of which he has written ,after Goethe’s ‘‘ Der 
; . fe . . wander over the earth, he can see nowhere a greater 
Gott und die Bajadere.” The music of this young | _. is 
ee 7 city than Rome. 
composer is said to be extremely interesting, and to eae 
the lean towards the German style. : 
em THE Rosé quartet party from Vienna have been 
ged s..8 making a successful concert tour in Italy. The per- 
c -ReméNyl, the famous Hungarian violinist, whose | formances in Rome are specially mentioned as having 
extraordinary wanderings all over-the world lasted so | aroused great enthusiasm. 
in long that he was thought to be lost altogether, has 5 a aes 
‘ returned to Buda Pesth, where he intends to appear ; 
eas once mote in public. EDUARD GRIEG is said to be at work on an 
this 6 cect oratorio, of which the libretto is from the pen of 
the Bjornsterne Bjérnson. 
nent THE sudden death is announced at Munich of the Pe a 
the celebrated German baritone, August Kindermann, 
rer's one of the most illustrious singers of his day.’ He.| A NEW opera, “The Lovers of Teruel,” has been 
and was born in 1817, and made his first appearance in | brought out in Prague, with great success. It is the 
héo- Berlin in 1833 as a chorus-singer. Spontini soon work of a young Spanish COMPOS, Tomas Breton, 
,000 entrusted him with small solo parts, and then Lachner, | Of whom great things are prophesied. Breton was 
gner struck with his voice and his talent, wrote a part for | born in 1850 in Salamanca, studied in the Conserva- 
con- him. He was engaged from 1839 till 1846 in Leipzig, | torium at Madrid, and distinguished himself in com- 
and then went to Munich, where his life has been | Position at an early age. He has lived and worked 
pased ever since. During the fifty years of his | in Rome, Vienna, and Paris, He is well known in 
artistic career he had played nearly 150 parts. His | his own country and in Italy, his latest opera having 
“Jubilee” was celebrated in 1886, and since then he | been successfully performed in Barcelona, Valladolid, 
has only occasionally appeared, in small parts, such | Salamanca, Murcia, etc., as well as “in several 
as Titurel in “* Parsifal,” etc. Italian towns. 
ons * * % ss 
MR. AND Mrs. GE : M. ERNEst GUIRAUD, who was an: intimate 
warn se Suet a0 eapenen — i friend of Léo Delibes, is to finish the orchestration 
armly welcomed in Berlin, after their four years me ” 
alsence, At their concerts songs and duets by Cim- of ‘‘ Kassya,” the last work of the lamented French 
ors é — Svan: composer 
i me Handel, and Beethoven were given, : * * * 
| a well as iszt’ 
the ‘ies more modern works, several of Liszt's |  y¢ CARVALHO, the new director of the Opéra- 
songs being specially praised. Gs z D , 
party Comique, has interested himself greatly in the com- 
feat 8 ~—— pletion of this work, as he wishes to produce it next 
nised Bes Hans von BiiLow has begp. invited to con- | season. 
lub, ‘ct ten orchestral concerts at Lisbon during this om 
local ‘pring. A BALLET with a curious title is in [preparation at 
j met ei ph ef Naples—‘‘The Landing of Garibaldi at Marsala.” 
wig binds On BOLow lately received from a number of | Among the personnel engaged for this ballet are 
le 10 wuand admirers a gift of 10,000 marks, on his | mentioned twenty horses ! 
sittieth bi Phage “4 y 
£100. tthday. This gift was’ to be devoted to ‘ 60% 
these “me purchase of value in the musical world. ~ After 
t the ‘msidering the matter. with his friend, Dr. Chry- | 4propos of the little notice of Carl Czerny in our 
they ‘der, Dr. von Biilow has decided to have a photo- | last month’s number, may be quoted the following 
rating graphic teproduction of the autograph score of the | Saying of that industrious worker: ‘‘ As far back as 
ship, Ye )” and to purchase a number of fine musical | I can remember, I have always taught ten hours a 
ces of ments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, | day; I regularly devoted four hours to composition, 
ill be latter are to be given to the Hamburg Museum, | one to reading, one to meals, and six to sleep.” 
y Mr. +.) 0 help to illustrate the history of music in the | Small wonder that his compositions are nearly one 
lies at ag countries during the last two hundred | thousand in number, when we hear what a passion 
of the for work possessed him. 
seems . +." *** 
rs1005- NE 20,000 marks which were presented to Herr A NEW work Madame Augusta Holmés has 
leachim on h : say apie gus 
ppeat the occasion of his artistic “Jubilee” are | attracted great attention in Paris, at one of the 





tohe of : 
he given by him to the Berlin ‘‘ Hochschule fiir 








the movements are said to be exceedingly interesting. 
The first is called ‘‘ Le lever du soleil,” then comes 
‘En mer,” and then a Tarantella; the Barcarolle is 
particularly praised. 
exe 
MASSENET’s new opera.‘' Le Mage”’ has, of course, 
excited great interest in Paris. The success of this 
work seems assured, and though the music is said to 
awaken rather too many reminiscences of other com- 
posers, yet there are many beautiful passages, and 
the whole shows Massenet as a master of orchestra- 
tion, 
* oe Oe 
THE staging of the opera was of course magnifi- 
cent, and this contributed greatly to the enthusiasm 
with which it was received.. 


* * * 


THE following is a very short outline of the story, 
from the libretto of Richepin :—-Zarastra (Zoroaster), 
returning triumphant from a battle with the. Tur- 
anians, to the town of Bakhdi, is met by Amru, the 
high- priest of the Devas, who offers him his 
daughter, Varedha, priestess. of, the Djahi, in 
marriage. Zarastra, who is in love with his captive, 
Anahita, Queen of the Turanians, declines the 
honour of this alliance. Varedha, in despair at being 
refused by Zarastra, retires to the temple of the 
Djahis, to die. Her father calls her back to life and 
love, bidding her use all her arts to destroy the happi- 
ness of Zarastra and Anahita 

* * # 


ZARASTRA presents his captives to the king, and 
requests from him the hand of Anahita. The king 
is about to give his consent to their marriage, when 
Amru and Varedha declare that Zarastra has pro- 
mised to marry the latter, whose lover they say he is. 
They appeal to the priests, who: support this false 
story. The people, the king, and even Anahita 
herself are forced to believe it. Zarastra, refusing to 
marry Varedha, and cursing the lying witnesses, and 
the gods whom they serve, retires from the world, 
taking refuge in a desolate mountain, where he holds 
converse with Mazda, goddess of truth. He founds 
a new religion, and sends his disciples through the 
land to publish his doctrines, 

* * 
VAREDHA appears, and offers him the throne, if he 
will share it with her. She tells him (of course, 
falsely) that Anahita loves the king, the fact being 
that the king is’ in love with the captive Turanian 
queen, and intends to marry her. This intention he 
is just about to carry into execution, in spite of her 
entreaties. Varedha is triumphant, but her joy does 
not last long. Anahita excites her people to rebel- 
lion; they rise against the Bactrians, and kill 
Amru and the king, with many others of their 
conquerors. 

xe * , 
In the ruins of the temple Zarastra bewails his 
people. He searches among the slain for the body 
of Anahita; but she is alive, and the reunited lovers 
are greeted and blessed by the voice of Mazda, the 


goddess of truth. 
sh * 


THEN appears Varedha, who calls down on them 
the wrath of the Djahis. Fire and flame all around 
seem to cut off the retreat of Zarastra, who calls on 
his goddess for aid. At the command of Mazda the 
fire dies away, and the lovers are saved, while 
Varedha dies of mingled grief and rage. 
* Kt 

THIS last scene was most magnificent, and made 
a great impression on the audience. 

** * 
A LITTLE girl of twelve, by name Weingiirtner, has 
had a triumphant success at Nantes, where she gave 
a concert lately. Flowers and presents were showered 
upon the youthful artist. This is certainly the era of 


Infant Phenomena ! 
* eo 


MDLLE. JOACHIM, the daughter of the distin- 


guished violinist, has made her first appearance at 


the Elberfeld theatre, and seems to have been very 
highly thought of. Her impersonations of Sieglinde 





Chatelet concerts. It is an orchestral work, and ali 


She is engaged for 


and Aida were warmly received. 
next season at the Leipzig theatre. 
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THE following numbers are quoted from the pro- 
gramme of a concert in Rome, and were sung by Mme. 
Alexandina von Brunn, a German vocalist : ‘‘ Aprile,” 
by Tosti, in Italian ; a song by Henschel, in English ; 
four German songs ; 
a popular air by Tschaikowsky, in Russian; and a 
little Swedish song. Six different languages in one 
evening are almost enough for one singer ! 


* * 


A FAIR exchange is no robbery. The concerts 
announced in Paris and St. Petersburg for 12th April 
were conducted, the Paris one by M. Tschaikowsky, 
the celebrated Russian composer, the St. Petersburg 
one by M. Colonne, At the latter the programme 
consisted entirely of French music, while at the 
former only the works of the Russian musician were 


performed. 
*“* 


THE city of Geneva has lately come into possession 


of several million dollars left it by the Duke of | 


Brunswick. Another instance of prospective good 
fortune for Geneva is the announced intention of Mr. 
Barton, the British consul there, to build an enormous 
concert-hall for the benefit of its inhabitants at a cost 
of £40,000, 

* * * 

THE Anglo 
of an experiment, on 2nd March, which must be 
regarded as perhaps the greatest triumph hitherto 
achieved by telephony. About 8 P.M. five telephone 


receivers were connected to the new line in Room go | 


of the Post, Office, and the electricians there dis- 
tinctly heard the music of the Grand Opera in Paris. 
The orchestra sounded so clearly that the piccolo 
could be plainly heard joining in. The voices of the 
singers were also wonderfully well rendered, the 
gradations in tone being very faithful. Ina duet the 
two voices could be separated by the ear. Indeed, 
there was no confusion of voices even in the chorus. 
The applause of the audience and the cries of ‘‘ Bis” 
were also heard by the listeners, who could almost 
fancy themselves comfortably seated in a box or 
fauteuil, and were loth to relinquish their instruments. 
The transmitters were, of course, microphones placed 
on the stage of the Opera House. 


** * 


From Florence comes news of the death, under 
very sad circumstances, of a once famous tenor, 
Gaetano Pardini, who in his day was specially cele- 
brated for his singing of Rossinian music. He was 
born in 1809, and was thus almost the Nestor of 
Italian operatic vocalists. His last appearance on the 
stage was in Milan, in the “ Barbiere,” in 1872. 


Afterward his voice failed him, and he grew to be | 


very poor, dying, indeed, in the workhouse at 
Florence. 
* * * 

AccouNTS from France report the death at Pont- 
artier of Joseph Bourdin, who was described as a 

‘‘modest philosopher, representing harmony upon 
earth.”’ In fact, he was a piano-tuner of long experi- 
ence and much distinction in his useful avocation. 
He had been tuner for Beethoven, Meyerbeer, and 
Rossini. In his later days he was organist of the 


church of Sainte Benigne in Pontarlier. 


* * * 


a Pastorale by Bizet, in French ; | 


-French telephone line was the subject | 


| Liszt’s “ Prometheus” choruses are to be shortly 
| performed by the university choirs of both Heidel- 
| berg and Jena, as well as at Aix-la-Chapelle, under 
| the direction of Schwickerath in the latter town. 
* * * 

Tue History OF 100,000 PiANos.—Under the 
| title of ZL’Histoire de Cent Mille Pianos, Oscar 
| Comettant has just published (Paris: Fischbacher) 
| an. interesting and chatty volume, containing many 
curious anecdotes relating to eminent pianists, past 
and present. 
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Magazine of Music by Messrs. Rayner 

& Cassell, patent agents, 37 Chancery 
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4,266. Improvements in or relating to sounding. 
‘boards of pianos. Henry Harris Lake, 
45 Southampton Buildings, London, 

March toth. 









(Zo the Editor of the ‘‘ Magazine of Music.” ) 
D EAR SIR,—Will you allow me a few sentences 


in reply to the author of the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Voice,” who writes in last month’s Magazine, 
objecting to the method of breathing through the nose | 
| in singing ? 

Any remarks which come from such a well-known 
authority as Mr. Charles Lunn ought to be received 
with the greatest respect, and unless I had had ex- 

| perience of both methods of breathing, as well as the 
power of quoting a great authority on my side, I 
should not venture to contest the point. 

I have taught singing for a good many years, and 
until about five years ago I must confess to having 
been entirely indifferent ‘as to whether the breath was 
taken in by the mouth or by the nose ; in fact, I con- 
cermed myself only that it should be taken f in 70%se- 
lessly and deeply. 

About five years ago it was my good fortune to 
| have some lessons from Madame Pauline Viardot 
Garcia (who surely may be mentioned as one of the 
greatest artists of a great, and not a new, school), when 
that ideal teacher drew my attention to the fact that 
by taking in the air through the nose it is warmed 
before it reaches the larynx, and therefore the voice 
is not so easily tired. 

I quote the following sentences from Madame Viar- | 
dot’s ‘* Une Heure d'Etude,” a well-known work used 
in the Paris Conservatoire. 

“71 y a plusieurs avantages a respirer par le nex. 
D'abord, lair arrive moins froid dans le larynx, qwil 
ne dessiche pas. Puis on &vite douvrir la bouche sans 
| nécessité, et de faire ce bruit de soufflet si pénible et si 
| anti-musical. Plus tard, quand il faudra aspirer 
beaucoup dair en peu de temps, on entrouvrira les 
levres, de manicre a respirer par le nes et par la 
bouche ala fois, Mais Timportant est de shabituer | 
d'abord a respirer par le nez.” 

“* Les qualities a acquéris ‘-— 

‘1, Respiration lente ou rapide, selon lexigence des 
phrases, per le nes, ou par le nez et la bouche simul- 
tandment.” 

I found the benefit of this advice at once, and have 
never been tempted to go back to the other way of | 
breathing through the mouth only. I am quite aware | 
that many teachers recommend this method, but I | 
prefer the other.’ My pupils tell me the same thing— , 





| viz, that they find it much better to breathe through | 


the nose, or the nose and mouth at the same time. | 
The mouth need not always be closed while one | 

breathes through the nose, and I should certainly | 

never allow my) pupils to sing with the slightest | 


| admixture of nasal sound, nor to begin’ their words | 


Tike TERCENTENARY OF OPERA,— Modern opera, 
or as it was originally more amply designated, ‘‘opera 
in musica, in stilo rappresentativo,” is generally ad- 
mitted to have had its birth in the city of Florence, 
the first work of the kind, the ‘‘ Dafne,” set to music 
by Peri, having been produced there in the year 1594. 
Accordingly ‘‘ opera in musica” will have its tercen- 
tenary three years hence; the authorities of the Royal 
Academy of Music of Florence have just decided to | 
celebrate the event in a suitable manner, and a com. 
mittee has been appointed for the purpose of arrang- 
ing the preliminaries, 


*“* * 


A ‘Stupents’ OrcHEstTRA,—- An academical 
Orchestral Society has been formed by the students 
of the Berlin University, Max Griinberg having been | 
appointed conductor, 


} personal convictions and experience. 


with an N or M_not printed at the beginning of | 
these words. But this is a difficulty which I have | 
never yet met with. 

I have already said in my. ‘‘ Hiats to Singers ” that, 
in the case of a rapid supply of breath being required, | 
one should take in the air through sose and mouth at 
the same time; according to the advice of my great 
teacher ; but I consider that the habit of breathing 
through the nose, especially during the practice of 
exercises, is a most valuable one.’ 

Once more I must say that I am sorry to place 
myself in opposition to a writer so well-known, but 
I must speak of this matter according to my own 


Hoping that you will find space for this: reply;— 
I am, 
THE Write OF THE ARTICLE IN QUESTION, 





Improvements in banjos. William Titus, 
52 Chancery Lane, London. March toth, 

An improved clarionet. Arthur Clinton, 
17 Jardin Street, Albany Road, Camber. 
well, London. March 12th. 

Improvements in mechanical musical instru. 
ments. Ernest Schilling, 18 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, London. March 16th, 

Improvements in tail-pieces, or string- 
holders, for banjos and like instruments, 
Frederick Moore, 57 Colmore Row, Bir. 
mingham, Match 17th. 

Improvements in check-actions in piano- 
fortes. William Alfred Green, 37 Chan- 
cery Lane, London. March 17th, 

Improvements in organs. James John 
Walker and Henry Fordham, 127 Long 
Acre, London. March 1oth. 

5,327. An improved cover for music. Malcolm 

Owen, 60 Chancery Lane, London. 
March 25th. ‘ 

Improvements in banjos. Charles Meadows 
Wood, 53 Chancery Lane, London. 
March 25th. 

Improvements in the method of writing 
music. John Hargreaves, 8 Quality 
Court, London, March 26th. 

A repetition mechanism for pianos. Valen- 
tin Berdux, Temple Chambers, London. 
Match 28th. 

Improvements in upright pianos. William 
Henry Munns, 55 Chancery Lane, London. 
April Ist. 
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5,468. Bozza, musical instruments, 188, 4 9 
663. Springer, musical instruments, 1891,. 9 
gos. Maldifani & Bozza, pianofortes, 1891, 9 
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21,220, Essig, harmoniums, 1890,. «+ 
5,477. Lake, pianos, 1890,. 0 + + 
7,653. Kendrick, candle - holders, etc., for 


musical instruments, 1890, + _ b 9 


The above specifications published. may be 
‘had of Messrs. Rayner & Cassell, . patent : 
| agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, ‘ C, at 
the prices quoted. ee i 
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3 Rquity & Law Life 


Assurance Society. 


a (iil DESCRIPTION of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, \ 
ey STRINGS, FITTINGS, Ete, = + + + 
et PR unBONE PLACE, LONDOR, W 18 LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, 


& SON invite an inspection of their 
ei of OLD VIOLINS, all genuine 
“oles of the celebrated Old Masters. Over 300 

iy Instruments from which to select. <, 


Old Violins from £5. 
Old Tenors from £5. 
Old Violoncellos from £10." - 
Old Double Basses from £15. 


LONDON, W.C. De 


e+ + + 


a | Se | Assets, £2,252,068. 
Sle Wholesale Agents bs! seas Tuss’s celebrated ; 7 a: ‘ L AR CE B ON U S E S. 


Bons by the old makers also frequently in stock. : 
SECIALITY.— Genuine Italian Strings guar-- j 


anteed, Sample Ist, 2nd, or 3rd Violin Strings 
forvarded on receipt of Seven Stamps. 


EXAMPLE-- 


| Age 35, Policy doubled in 35 Years. 


wins of every kind of Musical Instrument executed 





promptly by experienced workmen. 


4, Shippers, and the Trade Supplied. 





G. W. BERRIDGE, 


Actuary and Secretary. 





IRGAN PRACTICE LIOME. AINSWORTH’S AJEW | IST. 


FOR NEW PATENT METALLIC COUPLER. 


. Tandreds of Testimonials, 


Trade and Professional Terms Liberal. 





Mrvear Six,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Pedals have given the fullest | 
ition, I have them combined with my practice Piano. 


CoLocne, 1644 July 1886. 


Many of my musical friends who 


wen them, as well as my organ pupils, are quite delighted with them ; and I must acknowledge 


and p ¢ to play upon as yours. The action 





Thave never met with any pedals so 


idet durable, and of very good workmanship. Every organist who desires to 
I can recommend your goods in every respect.—Yours truly, . 


wil welcome your invention. 


JOHN AINSWORTH, Esq., F.S.Sc.] 


rfect his play- 


HERR J. RODENKIRCHEN, 0; ist, 
The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany: 


You are kindly requested to write for Lists, and enclose 7'rade or Professional Card when so doing 
Over 1oco Professional Men in almost every part of the world do testifi 
| characteristics suggested by the following terms—Staccato, Legato 


that the various 


Furioso, Elegante, etc., are 


roduced so bewitchingly by Ainsworth’s Patent Organ-Pedal- ombinations, that Organists who 
| faye used them cannot be prevailed upon to use any others, 


Address all Communications to— 


| PATENT ORGAN WORKS, BRINSCALL, CHORLEY. 


From 


85, 5/- | 





fitted out his Establishment 


the Modern Technical Improve- 
ind having a large staff of skilled 
it his disposal, is thereby enabled 
t orders in his special line, 


Greatest perfection, at MODE- 
% and a very short notice. 

8 Of distance ig more 
balanced by the favourable 
er Wages in Germany 
"Mil more by the superior 


A. LOESCHHORN, 


OP. 115. 
PART I: 
R. Wagner’s Paraphrase on Sigismund’s 
Love Song, from The Walkiire, 
Price 5s 


PART II: 
R. Wagner's Paraphrase on Walter’s Prize 
Song, from the Mastersingers. 
Price 5s. 


PART III. 


R. Wagner’s Paraphrase am Stillen Heerde 
(on the Still Stove), from the Master- 


singers. 
Price 5s. 


WOLFF’S 
CELEBRATED VIOLIN: TUTOR. 
For Self-Instruction. Highly recommended 
by Signor J. Papini and many Artists, 
etc. Third Edition. 12,000. copies 
sold in one ; 





ear. 


ice 5s. 


WOLFF'S SUPERB PIANO TUTOR. 
For Beginners. With. Keyboard-Tableaux 
to facilitate the learning of it. 
. . Price 5s. 


URBACH’S 


CELEBRATED PRIZE PIANO TUTOR. 


For advanced Scholars. 
Price 5s. 
160,000 Copies sold in Two Years. 


WOLFF’S ORGAN. ALBUM. 
Best Selected Pieces. Parts I. and II. 
: Price 4s. - 


PAPINI’S AND. HAHN’S 
BEST SELECTED VIOLIN PIECES. 
Price 4s. each. 





Can be obtained at all Music Warehouses, 


and at the 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC PUBLISHING 
SYNDI Limited, 





1 and 2 Chiswell Street, London, E.C. 


CHEAP, EFFECTIVE, & UNBREAKABLE. 


PINFOLD’S METRONOME PATENT 





Every one should now have a Mefronome in the 
house, the price is so low it brings it within the 
reach of all. 


ADDRESS— 


A. & G. PINFOLD, OLEOKHEATON, 


To be obtained either with or without’ Stand.* 


SOLE AGENTS 


T. DAWKINS & CO., 


Recently produced with great success. 


KING ARTHUR 
HA Dramatic Cantata. 


THE WORDS WRITTEN 


_ JAMES SMIETON, M.A. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED 
BY 


JOHN MORE SMIETON. 


COOSOOOOO® 


VOCAL SCORE, 2s. 6d, 
Full Score and Band Parts on Hire. 


aie ceed 


London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 
“ Dundes: Methven, Simpson, & Co. 


SCOTSMAN. 


“ This beautiful work will enhance the reputation 
won for its composer by his similar composition 
f * It shows a charming gift of melody 
and no small musicianly skill in its merely technical 
qualities. It may recommended to 
societies as well worthy of study.” 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER. - 
“The Fin wed has caught the true chivalric 
spirit of urian times. For originality and 
appropriateness, the _—, — oe pay a Be 
sui ur, might 
, Bed strains on po Mon Gene. 





17 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, 





HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON. 
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" The Best Pianos— 


PIANOS de Luxe. BROADWOOD'S’ 








PIANOS de Luxe. 
PIANOS de Luxe. 






PIANos de Luxe. 


John Broadwicod & Sons 


(The oldest existing Firm of Pianoforte Makers) 
Have supplied the Court during the reigns of— 
His Majesty King George IL. 
His Majesty King George IIL., 
His Majesty King George IV., 
His Majesty King William 'IV,, AND 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
By Special Appointment to Her Majesty, 
' By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Makers to all the Royal Family, and by Appointment to severa 
of Her Majesty’s Governing Representatives in the 
British Dependencies. 


Gold Medal, International Inventions Exhibition, 1885; 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts, 1885; 


Chief Gold Medal, Paris, 1867; 
Highest Distinction, London, 1862. 

























OHN BROADWOOD & SONS’ newly introduced Iron Upright and Grand 
Pianofortes are constructed to withstand, with ordinary care, atm ospheri( 
dryness or humidity, or extreme heat or cold; and are made THROUGHO 

at their Manufactories in Lonpon, by the most .experienced. of Britis! 
mechanics. The Broadwood Instruments are of the. finest quality and m0 
delicate finish, and possess, further, certain scientific improvements which impa 
a refinement, charm, and fascination of tone distinct from that in other Pianofort 





Pianofortes for Hire, or on the Three Years System. 
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LISTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS ON APPLICATION: 
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32, 33, 34 Great Pulteney Stree! 


(NEAR PICCADILLY CIRCUS), 


LONDON, VY. 
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2 Inscribed, with sincere regards, to M?® B. M. WALKER, Streatham. 


“NAY, PRITHEE, TELL ME, LOVE?” 
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A Inscribed, with sincere regards, to M*™® EF. M. WALKER, Streatham. 
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COURANTE AND AIR 


from HANDELS 14*t Suite. 


G. F. Handel (1685-1759), 
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THE 


MAGAZINE 3 Music.” 


| The British and Colonial Music. Trade Fournal | 


aa E 





























LH 


1% 8. JUNE, 1891. 











HTP * 


METAL FRAME "PIANOS. 7 —— 


Possessing Excellences unsurpassed, and requiring only the Minimum of Tuning. 
The Tone is Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Pure; the Touch, perfect: 
A Combination of Excellences rarely produced and not a 


UPWARDS OF 


SIXTY YEARS. 


Works: 3 & 5 STANHOPE STREET, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


@ Catalogue of New and Elegant Designs may be had on Application. 


” 6 to ia SO aa Pt pli a — 


Established at Coventry Street, 1765. Makers, Repairers, and Importers. 


a bale GEORGE WITHERS & CO., 
q “importers of . MUSICAL SIRIN GS, Kte., ¥ s. Mart — 


~ MANUFACTORY— SOLE Wholesale and ; 
= Retail. afer for Mons. wr SS 





LH 












































CH. wn aa Te 





——h >—P Hop Gardens, 
Wi) St. Martin’s Lane. 


“| EUN GBur ye “=SBLU T 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS BY STEAM POWER. 














re Plain or Check Actions, Iron Be J at Hs BEE Ee . w All Mesers. E. & E.’s Instruments 
— Frame, Vertical and Overstrung. oat a oot oe Ine ony Fasioa. are also Guar- 


: SPECIALITIES.—Seasoned Materials, 
iy aA Elegance of Design, Standing well in Tune, 

ane and having the most perfect Action to ensure 
Power and Detar of Touch, and not to be 


_ ON APPLICATION. surpassed for Quality and Price. 
PREBEND STREET, COLLEGE STREET, NEAR CAMDEN TOWN STATION. 


STORY & CLARK 
ORCAN CO., 


CHICAGO, U.S.A., 


— IRON-FRAMED PIANOFORTES 


Z Guaranteed to stand all Climatic Influences. 





ILLUSTRATED Price List 


















PRODUCE ONLY 


HIGH-CLASS ORGANS 


Surpassed by none in Tone or Finish. 






Write for Illustrated pon to Sole Wholesale Agents-- 


E. HIRSCH &.CO., 
68, 60, ano Gl HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
























i Magazine of Mudie. Jos, 1899 
oN STEINWAY «+ & + SONS KO. 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


AND TO 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


OPAPP Inn INO Pn WW" 


FACSIMILE OF APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY. 








oH 





sata the 


" 
wares abner eres etn extagen 














THE GREATEST OF ALL PIANOFORTES 
ios eee 


evn) STEINWAY PIANOFORTES . aot 


Central Depot for Great Britain— . 
STEINWAY HALL, 15 LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON. 





